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General  Information 

Purdue  University,  one  of  the  state  universities  of  Indiana,  is  the  state’s 
link  in  the  nation-wide  chain  of  land  grant  colleges  and  universities.  Long 
pre-eminent  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  the  sciences,  Purdue  has  more 
recently  become  strong  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  technology. 

Location  ' 

To  better  serve  the  people  of  Indiana,  Purdue  has  established,  largely 
since  World  War  II,  a  series  of  regional  campuses  and  university  centers.  The 
Calumet  Campus,  located  at  2233  171st  St.  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
Hammond,  Indiana,  just  off  the  Tri-State  Expressway  and  Indianapolis  Boule¬ 
vard,  is  the  largest  of  Purdue’s  regional  campuses  and  was  established  to  serve 
in  the  densely  populated  and  highly  industrialized  Calumet  region  of  northwest 
Indiana. 

History 

Purdue  University  Calumet  Campus  occupied  the  first  building  on  its 
present  site  of  more  than  160  acres  in  1951.  Subsequent  buildings  or  major 
additions  were  occupied  in  1954,  1956,  and  1963.  Growth  in  student  body  and 
in  breadth  of  offerings  will  make  almost  continuing  building  a  necessity  for 
the  next  several  years. 

Organization 

The  Calumet  Campus  operates  as  an  integral  part  of  Purdue  University. 
Faculty  members  (numbering  nearly  100  full-time)  hold  their  appointments  in 
Purdue  University  departments  and  teach  courses  under  departmental  control. 
Course  numbers  and  content  are  the  same  for  all  campuses  of  the  University. 
Faculty  members  receive  promotion  through  University-wide  promotion  mecha¬ 
nism.  Staff  at  Purdue  Calumet  Campus  currently  hold  academic  rank  ranging 
from  full  professor  downward. 

Programs 

Work  at  four  levels  is  offered  at  the  Calumet  Campus.  First,  all  or  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  graduate  study  leading  to  master’s  degrees  can  be  obtained  in 
such  widely  varying  fields  as  biology,  engineering,  education,  English,  or  mathe¬ 
matics.  Courses  in  many  other  graduate  areas  are  also  offered.  Second,  tlie 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  nearly  every  curriculum  offered  by  the 
University  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  may  be 
completed  at  the  Calumet  Campus.  Third,  work  leading  to  the  Associate  in 
Applied  Science  degree  in  a  variety  of  engineering  technologies  (architectural, 
electrical,  industrial,  mechanical,  and  metallurgical)  and  in  nursing  (preparing 
for  professional  nursing  as  a  registered  nurse)  may  be  completed  at  the  Calumet 
Campus.  Fourth,  several  certificate  programs  of  varying  length  are  available  to 
serve  area  residents.  Included  are  such  diverse  offerings  as  the  one-year  Practical 
Nurse  Training  Program,  the  Practical  Electronics  course,  the  Industrial  Instru¬ 
mentation  courses,  the  Professional  Foremanship  Program,  and  the  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations  Program. 

In  addition,  a  variety  of  continuing  education  activities  are  conducted  to 
meet  the  needs  and  the  requests  of  the  populace  of  the  Calumet  region. 
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Purpose  and  Function 

Purdue  University  Calumet  Campus  is  dedicated  to  service  in  the  land- 
grant  tradition.  It  provides  regional  university  facilities  for  community  service. 
It  brings  the  educational  opportunity  of  a  great  university  to  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  regular  university  students  working  toward  degrees, 
while  it  provides  similar  opportunities  to  others  on  a  part-time  basis.  At  the 
same  time  educational  activities  related  to  the  nature  of  the  population  and 
the  industrial  development  of  the  area  help  serve  other  educational  needs  of 
the  community. 


Admission 

General  Requirements  for  Undergraduates  (Graduates  should  refer  to  page  58.) 

All  persons  wanting  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Calumet  Campus  of  Purdue  University  must  file  an  application  for 
admission.  Requests  for  information  and  application  forms  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Purdue  University  Calumet  Campus,  2233  171st  St., 
Hammond,  Indiana.  Students  pursuing  the  baccalaureate  degree,  associate  degree, 
and  credit  certificate  programs  must  be  high  school  graduates.  A  prospective 
student  should  complete  the  application  according  to  instructions  and  then 
forward  the  form  to  the  high  school  from  which  he  is  to  be  or  already  has 
been  graduated.  The  high  school  should  then  complete  the  application  and 
return  it  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  at  the  Calumet  Campus.  High  school 
students  should  make  application  during  their  seventh  semester  of  high  school, 
or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  High  school  graduates  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  immediately.  This  enables  the  University  fully  to  evaluate  an  applicant’s 
eligibility  for  consideration  and  to  notify  the  applicant  at  an  early  date  of 
the  action  taken,  thus  allowing  the  applicant  to  make  his  educational  plans. 

An  individual’s  eligibility  for  consideration  will  depend  upon  many  factors, 
among  which  are:  1)  subject  matter  requirements  for  the  school  or  program  to 
which  he  is  applying;  2)  high  school  class  standing;  3)  College  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  Board  test  results;  4)  high  school  comments  and  recommendations; 
5)  previous  college  work,  if  any;  and  6)  other  personal  information. 

1.  Subject  Matter  Requirements— The  following  table  shows  the  minimal 
requirements  for  each  school  within  the  University. 

Although  meeting  the  minimum  subject  matter  requirements  may 
qualify  a  student  for  consideration  for  admission,  it  may  not  qualify  him 
to  meet  the  competition  of  his  classmates.  Individuals  with  one  required 
subject  deficiency  in  their  high  school  background  may  be  eligible  for 
consideration  if  they  rank  in  the  top  one-third  of  their  high  school  graduat¬ 
ing  class  and  are  otherwise  well  qualified. 

High  school  students  who  desire  to  study  engineering,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  or  physics  should  establish  credit  in  the  following  high  school 
subjects  in  addition  to  the  minimum  requirements  in  order  to  graduate 
in  eight  semesters:  a  fourth  semester  of  algebra  and  a  full  year  of  both 
physics  and  chemistry. 
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Curricula 

High  School 

Graduation 

1  Unit 

Algebra 

Unit 

Advanced  Algebra 

1  Unit 

Plane  Geomety 

Unit 

Trigonometry 

1  Unit 

Laboratory  Science 

3  Units 

English 

1  Unit 

Social  Studies 

Total  of  Not  Less 

Than  15  Units 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

X 

X 

X 

! 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Engineering 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Home  Economics 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Physical  Education  (Men) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Science 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X  , 

X 

X 

X 

Humanities,  Social  Science, 

and  Education 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Industrial  Management 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Industrial  Education 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Technolog)^  2  years 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Science 
and  Medicine 


One  year  of  prepharmacy  in  School  of  Science 


Two  years  of  preveterinary 
in  School  of  Agriculture 


2.  High  School  Class  Standing  (Indiana  residents)— Preference  is  given  to 
applicants  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class.  Appli¬ 
cants  who  rank  in  the  lower  half  but  above  the  lowest  third  (33rd  per¬ 
centile  to  50th  percentile)  may  be  given  consideration  for  admission  if 
additional  factors  indicate  that  they  have  a  reasonable  chance  for  success 
at  Purdue. 

3.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (CEEB)  tests— All  applicants  who 
have  not  recently  completed  a  full  year  of  college  study  are  required  to 
submit  their  results  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  in  English,  mathematics,  and  chemistry  (students  that  have 
not  had  chemistry  may  substitute  physics  or  biology).  High  school 
students  should  take  the  SAT  in  December  and  the  achievement  tests 
in  March  of  their  senior  year.  Complete  information  concerning  CEEB 
testing  is  available  at  most  high  schools,  or  persons  may  write  directly  to: 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
High  school  graduates  who  do  not  file  their  application  in  time  to 
arrange  for  the  required  tests  should  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions 
immediately. 

On  the  basis  of  the  factors  considered,  action  on  the  individual’s  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  one  of  the  following: 

1)  granted  unqualified  regular  admission— this  means  that  the  applicant 
has  met  all  entrance  standards  and  requirements  for  admission. 

2)  admitted  unclassified  (on  probation) — this  applies  to  the  applicant  whose 
academic  background  and  preparation  does  not  meet  the  entrance 
standards  and/or  requirements,  but  who  the  university  feels  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  gaining  regular  admission  at  a  later  date. 
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3)  admission  denied  or  postponed  until  an  adequate  academic  background 
and  preparation  can  be  demonstrated. 

Any  admission  to  the  University  is  provisional  pending  the  receipt  of  all 
required  student  information.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any 
admission  if  a  student  fails  to  provide  all  necessary  credentials. 

NONRESIDENT  ADMISSION 

Out-of-state  applicants  must  complete  the  same  general  requirements  as 
Indiana  residents.  In  addition,  nonresident  applicants  should  rank  in  the 
highest  quarter  of  their*  high  school  graduating  class  or  in  the  highest  quarter 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  SAT  test  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  consideration.  Students  who  are  not  in  the  highest  quarter  but  that  are 
in  the  upper  half  of  their  class  (50th  percentile  to  75th  percentile)  may  be  given 
consideration.  Nonresident  transfer  students  must  have  a  “B”  average  in  all 
previous  college  work  (see  “Transfer  Students”  below). 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

An  applicant  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  must  fulfill 
the  following  requirements  in  order  to  be  considered  for  admission: 

1)  submit  an  application  for  admission  on  the  prescribed  form  through 
the  high  school  from  which  he  was  graduated,  including  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  test  results. 

2)  forward  an  official  transcript  of  work  done  in  institutions  previously 
attended  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  at  the  Calumet  Campus. 

3)  Indiana  Residents  only— Have  a  “C”  average  in  all  work  done  in  insti¬ 
tutions  previously  attended.  Persons  who  do  not  have  a  “C”  average 
but  show  academic  potential  may  be  given  consideration. 

4)  Nonresidents  only— Have  a  “B”  average  in  all  previous  college  work. 

Credit  earned  at  other  institutions  with  the  grade  of  “C”  and  above  will 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  it  fulfills  the  graduation  requirements  at  Purdue 
University.  Evaluation  of  credit  is  completed  after  a  student  is  admitted  to 
the  University. 

TEMPORARY  STUDENTS  (NON-DEGREE) 

Persons  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  University  without  undertaking  one  of  the  regular  plans 
of  study  and  without  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted 
as  temporary  students.  Such  students  must  present  evidence  that  they  are 
prepared  to  undertake  the  work  desired  and  must  progress  satisfactorily  in 
their  work. 

Admission  as  a  temporary  student  is  for  one  semester  only  and  any  further 
enrollment  must  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  Admissions.  A  maximum  of  11 
credit  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  semester  and  a  maximum  of  24  credit 
hours  may  be  taken  while  classified  as  a  temporary  student. 

A  personal  interview  is  required  with  a  member  of  the  Office  of  Admissions 
staff  prior  to  admission  as  a  temporary  student.  Any  student  who  is  registered  in 
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another  college  or  university  and  wishes  to  attend  Purdue  during  the  same  semes¬ 
ter  must  submit  a  letter  from  the  other  institution  approving  the  specific  courses 
to  be  taken  at  the  Calumet  Campus.  All  students  who  have  been  previously 
enrolled  in  another  institution  must  have  a  letter  of  good  scholastic  and  social 
standing  on  file  with  tlie  Office  of  Admissions  prior  to  enrollment.  Application 
for  admission  as  a  temporary  student  should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
at  the  Calumet  Campus. 

RE-ENTRY  STUDENTS 

Any  person  in  good  standing  who  has  formerly  attended  Purdue  but  has 
not  been  in  attendance  for  a  semester  or  more  must  submit  an  application  for 
re-entry.  Each  individual  situation  will  determine  the  status  of  the  person’s 
eligibility  for  re-entry. 

RE-ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Any  person  who  has  been  formally  dropped  from  the  University  for  aca¬ 
demic  reasons  and  wishes  to  re-enter  must  make  application  for  re-admission 
to  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholastic  Delinquencies  and  Admissions.  Forms 
for  initiating  this  procedure  are  available  through  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
and  Guidance  at  the  Calumet  Campus. 

ADVANCED  CREDIT 

The  University  is  anxious  to  give  recognition  in  the  form  of  advanced 
standing  and  credit  to  students  who  have  successfully  completed  college-level 
work  in  their  high  schools.  There  are  two  basic  ways  in  which  credit  may  be 
established: 

1)  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Tests— Students  with  advanced  train¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  subject  area  should  take  the  appropriate  examination 
and  have  the  results  forwarded  to  Purdue. 

2)  Purdue  Advanced  Credit  Examinations— A  number  of  students  may  be 
invited  to  take  special  examinations  in  various  subject  matter  areas  as 
determined  by  evidence  of  competency  in  CEEB  testing  and  high 
school  work. 

Advanced  standing  and  credit  should  not  be  confused  with  placement. 
Placement  involves  having  students  start  at  the  correct  level  of  a  course  within 
the  freshman  sequence.  High  school  record  and  College  Board  SAT  and 
Achievement  test  results  are  employed  in  making  these  placements.  Placement 
involves  no  advance  credit. 

AUDITING  CLASSES 

Courses  may  be  audited.  No  grades  or  credits  are  received.  Attendance  in 
class  is  permissible  when  the  regular  class  fees  are  paid  and  the  individual  has 
declared  himself  as  a  visitor  or  listener. 


Registration 

ADVANCED  REGISTRATION 

Current  students  should  preregister  for  fall,  spring,  and  summer  sessions 
at  announced  times.  New  students  should  preregister  at  the  times  specified  by 
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the  registration  officer.  Advanced  registration  eliminates  standing  in  line  and 
assures  preferential  scheduling. 

DELAYED  REGISTRATION 

For  students  who  are  unable  to  preregister,  a  three-day  registration  period 
is  held  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  classes.  Consult  the  calendar  on  the  inside 
front  cover  for  dates  and  times. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Late  registration  lasts  one  week  from  the  first  day  of  classes.  Late  registra¬ 
tion  fees  are  explained  on  page  13. 

DROPPING  AND  ADDING  COURSES 

A  student  may  add  a  course  to  his  schedule  only  during  the  first  week  of 
classes  (first  three  days  of  summer  school).  In  order  to  effect  a  withdrawal  from 
any  class,  a  student  must  notify  the  Student  Affairs  and  Guidance  Office  at 
the  time  of  withdrawal.  Discontinuance  of  class  attendance  is  not  the  basis  for 
withdrawal,  and  students  who  do  not  notify  the  office  when  they  plan  to  with¬ 
draw  will  be  given  a  failing  grade  in  each  course  involved.  To  drop  a  course, 
consult  the  fee  refund  schedule  on  page  13  and  the  directed  grades  explanation 
on  page  14. 

TRANSFER  OF  ENROLLMENT  TO  THE  LAFAYETTE  CAMPUS 

Upon  the  completion  of  any  semester  or  summer  session  a  student  may 
transfer  his  enrollment  from  the  Calumet  Campus  to  the  Lafayette  campus. 
To  initiate  this  process  the  student  must  report  to  the  registration  officer  and 
complete  the  necessary  forms.  Following  this  procedure  he  will  receive  an 
“Authorization  for  Enrollment”  form  from  the  Lafayette  campus  along  with 
instructions  for  registration.  Transfer  students  must  return  the  student  health 
form  to  the  Health  Center  before  registering  at  the  Lafayette  campus.  Only 
students  attending  on  regular  status  may  transfer  to  the  Lafayette  campus. 

Student  Services 


GENERAL  COUNSELING 

The  Student  Affairs  Office  is  the  counterpart  of  several  Lafayette  campus 
agencies  which  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  and  encouraging 
students  in  many  out-of-classroom  aspects  of  their  college  life.  It  maintains 
close  ties  and  coordinates  policy  with  appropriate  University  officials  at  the 
Lafayette  campus  in  order  to  insure  that  all  Purdue  students,  regardless  of  their 
location,  will  receive  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  to 
make  certain  that  they  will  be  aware  of  and  carry  out  the  responsibilities  they 
assumed  as  a  condition  of  their  admission  to  Purdue. 

Personnel  in  the  office  are  available  for  consultation  about  any  matters 
of  personal  or  general  concern.  Assistance  is  available  in  such  matters  as  finan¬ 
cial  aid,  job  placement,  campus  activities,  housing,  and  part-time  employment. 
Lafayette  campus  agencies  which  may  be  utilized  for  specialized  assistance 
include  the  Psychological  Services  Clinic,  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  and 
the  Measurement  and  Research  Center  for  interest,  aptitude,  and  vocational 
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testing.  School  advisers  are  assigned  to  assist  eacli  student  to  work  out  a 
program  of  study  that  will  include  all  required  courses  and  a  wise  choice  of 
electives.  The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  coordinates  its  activity  with  academic 
counselors  to  insure  that  student  advisement  includes  all  aspects  of  college  life. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships 

No  student  may  be  considered  for  financial  assistance  until  he  has  been 
admitted  to  the  University.  High  school  students  who  plan  to  attend  Purdue 
should  apply  for  admission  early  in  the  senior  year  and  arrange  to  take  the 
appropriate  College  Entrance  Examinations  Board  Tests  in  December  of  that 
year  in  order  to  insure  early  consideration  of  their  request  for  financial  aid. 

Students  should  make  clear  when  filling  in  the  application  for  financial  aid 
that  they  plan  to  attend  the  Calumet  Campus.  Most  scholarship  applicants  will 
be  notified  of  the  action  on  their  applications  before  their  graduation  from 
high  school. 

National  Defense  Loans 

Entering  freshmen  follow  the  same  procedure  outlined  for  acquiring 
scholarships  except  that  requests  for  loan  applications  should  be  directed  to 
the  Director  of  Student  Loans,  Executive  Building,  on  the  Lafayette  campus. 

Aid  for  Current  Students 

Financial  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  loans  is  available  for  students 
already  enrolled  at  the  Calumet  Campus.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  Student  Affairs  Office. 

HOUSING 

Accommodations  for  students  who  live  beyond  commuting  distance  of  the 
campus  are  offered  in  private  residences.  A  listing  of  available  rooms,  apart¬ 
ments,  and  homes  is  located  in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

ORIENTATION 

All  entering  freshmen  carrying  an  academic  load  of  12  hours  or  more  are 
required  to  attend  the  orientation  program  scheduled  before  classes  begin  in 
the  fall  semester.  At  these  sessions  new  students  become  familiar  with  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  school  and  are  informed  about  rules,  regulations, 
and  administrative  procedures  pertaining  to  the  college.  An  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  faculty  and  upperclassmen  is  offered  at  this  time. 

AUTOMOBILE  REGISTRATION 

Because  the  Calumet  Campus  is  essentially  a  commuter  college,  any  regis¬ 
tered  student  may  use  the  parking  facilities  supplied  by  the  University.  All 
students  are  required,  however,  to  register  each  vehicle  they  intend  to  drive 
on  University  property  with  the  Student  Affairs  Office  and  to  display  the 
stickers  which  are  issued.  Strict  observance  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
registration  of  vehicles  and  the  use  of  parking  facilities  is  required  to  avoid 
congestion. 

INSURANCE 

Low  cost  University  accident  and  health  insurance  similar  to  the  policy 
offered  at  the  Lafayette  campus  is  offered  annually  to  all  students  carrying  an 
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academic  load  of  8  hours  or  more.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

PLACEMENT 

The  Calumet  Campus  offers  a  placement  service  for  its  graduates  as  do 
the  three  placement  services  on  the  Lafayette  campus.  Prospective  employers 
are  encouraged  to  interview  students  prior  to  graduation  at  the  Campus. 
Undergraduates  are  assisted  in  finding  part-time  work  and  summer  employ¬ 
ment  which  brings  needed  revenue  and  often  provides  valuable  experience. 
Vocational  career  conferences  are  arranged  and  occupational  information  is 
available  at  the  Student  Affairs  Office.  Alumni  seeking  other  and  better  posi¬ 
tions  may  also  avail  themselves  of  the  placement  services. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Purdue  encourages  its  students  to  participate  in  student  activities  in  the 
belief  that  membership  in  an  organization  not  only  provides  a  broader  educa¬ 
tional  base  for  the  individual  but  also  adds  wider  experience  to  his  personal 
assets.  Many  students  find  an  opportunity  to  convert  classroom  theory  into 
practical  use  in  this  manner.  More  than  a  dozen  clubs  and  organizations  are 
active  on  the  Calumet  Campus.  They  include  a  student  senate,  a  newspaper, 
service  organizations,  and  many  special  interest  groups.  The  clubs  are  generally 
self-directed  and  draw  on  the  faculty  for  sponsorship  and  advice.  Any  regis¬ 
tered  student  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  activity  program. 

ATHLETICS 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  physical  education  classes  for  men 
and  women,  a  program  of  intramural  sports  is  offered  to  Calumet  Campus 
students.  Varsity  teams  of  baseball,  basketball,  and  golf  have  been  organized, 
and  they  play  scheduled  games  against  other  teams  in  the  area.  Clubs  such  as 
the  fencing  club  and  the  skiing  club  are  added  to  the  roster  of  student 
activities  as  student  interested  is  expressed. 


University  Fees 

Since  catalog  copy  is,  of  necessity,  prepared  several  months  in  advance,  fees 
are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  without  notice. 

Course  Fees.  For  courses  numbered  100-499,  $15  per  credit  hour  (non¬ 
residents— $18  per  credit  hour)  plus  $4  per  laboratory  hour.  For  courses  num¬ 
bered  500  and  above,  $18  per  credit  hour  (nonresidents— $21  per  credit  hour) 
plus  $4  per  laboratory  hour.  This  fee  schedule  may  not  necessarily  apply  to 
special  programs. 

Costs  for  two  semesters  for  full-time  undergraduate  students: 


Indiana 

Residents 

Nonresidents 

University  fees*  . 

. $550 

$650 

Books  and  supplies . 

.  100 

100 

Total  . 

. $650 

$750 

*  Varies  slightly  depending  upon  the  courses  selected. 
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This  total  does  not  include  the  cost  of  transportation,  housing,  and  meals 
which  will  depend  upon  an  individual’s  own  desires. 

Late  Registration  Fees.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  fees,  students  who 
register  late  must  pay  ^2  per  course  with  a  maximum  of  $10  and  a  minimum 
of  $5  per  student  always  to  apply. 

Breakage  Fees.  Course  fees  include  the  cost  of  normal  breakage  and  wear 
and  tear  on  equipment.  An  additional  charge  will  be  levied  against  individuals 
for  excessive  waste,  loss,  or  breakage  that  may  occur.  Such  special  charges  must 
be  paid  before  course  credit  will  be  given. 

Activity  Fees.  Students  enrolled  in  12  semester  hours  or  more  pay  an 
activity  fee  of  $3  per  semester.  Students  carrying  8-11  semester  hours  pay  a  $2 
activity  fee  and  those  carrying  1-7  hours  pay  $1  per  semester. 

Special  Examination  Fees.  For  course  credit  by  examination  by  a  student 
who  is  admitted  or  registered  as  a  temporary  student,  or  any  current  student 
who  has  not  paid  full  fees,  $25  per  course. 

Withdrawal.  In  order  to  effect  a  withdrawal  from  any  class,  a  student 
must  notify  the  Student  Affairs  and  Guidance  Office  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 
Discontinuance  of  class  attendance  is  not  the  basis  for  withdrawal,  and  students 
who  do  not  notify  the  office  when  they  plan  to  withdraw  will  be  given  a  failing 
grade  in  each  course  involved. 

Refunds.  Course  fees  will  be  refunded  under  any  one  of  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  Withdrawal  during  first  and  second  weeks  of  semester,  80  per  cent 
refund. 

2.  Withdrawal  during  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  semester,  60  per  cent 
refund. 

3.  Withdrawal  during  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  of  semester,  40  per  cent  refund. 

4.  Withdrawal  after  sixth  week  of  semester,  no  refund. 

Deposits  on  equipment  are  subject  to  regular  service  and  breakage  charges. 

Refunds  are  not  transferable  from  one  registration  period  to  another  or 
from  one  student  to  another. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  refund  the  student  must  notify  in  person  the  Office 
of  Student  Affairs  and  Guidance  and  complete  the  necessary  withdrawal  pro¬ 
cedures. 


Grading 


ASSIGNING  OF  GRADES 

Instructors  will  assign  each  student  a  grade  for  each  course  in  which  he  is 
enrolled  at  the  close  of  a  session.  The  student  shall  be  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  all  required  work  by  the  time  of  the  last  scheduled  meeting  in  the 
course  unless  his  assignment  to  the  course  has  been  properly  cancelled.  The 
grade  shall  indicate  the  student's  achievement  with  respect  to  the  objectives  of 
the  course. 
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For  credit  courses: 

A— highest  passing  grade. 

B 

G 

D— lowest  passing  grade;  passing  minimal  objectives  of  the  course. 

E— conditional  failure;  failure  to  achieve  minimal  objectives,  but  only  to 
such  limited  extent  that  credit  can  be  obtained  by  examination  or 
otherwise  without  repeating  the  entire  course.  This  grade  represents 
failure  in  the  course  unless  and  until  the  record  is  duly  changed  within 
one  semester.  It  cannot  be  changed  to  a  grade  higher  than  a  D. 

F— failure  to  achieve  minimal  objectives  of  the  course.  The  student  must 
repeat  the  course  satisfactorily  in  order  to  establish  credit  in  it. 

For  zero  credit  courses  (including  thesis  research  but  not  including  laboratory 
portions  of  courses  in  which,  for  purposes  of  scheduling,  separate  course 
designations  and  separate  class  cards  are  used  for  the  laboratory  sections): 

S— satisfactory;  meets  course  objectives. 

U— unsatisfactory;  does  not  meet  course  objectives. 

For  incomplete  work,  either  credit  or  noncredit: 

O— incomplete;  no  grade;  a  temporary  record  of  work  which  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  unavoidable  absence  or  other  causes  beyond  a  student’s  con¬ 
trol,  and  which  work  was  passing  at  the  time  it  was  interrupted.  An 
instructor  may  require  the  student  to  secure  the  recommendation  of  the 
student  affairs  and  guidance  officer  that  the  circumstances  warrant  a 
grade  of  incomplete.  On  the  record  a  grade  of  O  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
W  unless  and  until  the  record  is  duly  changed  within  one  semester. 

Directed  grades.  The  registrar  is  directed  to  record  the  following  grades  and 
symbols  under  special  circumstances: 

W— withdrew;  a  record  of  the  fact  that  a  student  was  enrolled  in  a  course 
and  withdrew  or  cancelled  the  course  after  the  last  date  for  late  regis¬ 
tration  and  adding  courses. 

WF— withdrew  failing;  a  record  of  course  cancellation  after  the  last  date  for 
cancelling  a  course  without  grade,  at  which  time,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  instructor,  the  student  was  not  passing  in  his  work.  This 
grade  counts  in  all  respects  as  a  failing  grade. 

A  grade  of  WF  may  be  directed  by  the  dean  of  men,  the  dean  of  women, 
or  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Delinquency  and  Readmission  when  a 
student  is  dropped  from  a  course  for  serious  scholastic  delinquency. 

GOOD  STANDING 

For  purposes  of  reports  and  communications  to  other  institutions  and 
agencies  and  in  the  absence  of  any  further  qualification  of  the  term,  a  student 
shall  be  considered  in  good  standing  unless  he  has  been  dismissed,  suspended, 
or  dropped  from  the  University  and  has  not  been  readmitted. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  INDEXES 

The  scholastic  standing  of  all  regular  students  enrolled  in  programs  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  undergraduate  degree  shall  be  determined  by  two  scholarship 
indexes,  the  Semester  Index  and  the  Graduation  Index. 

(a)  The  Semester  Index  is  an  average  determined  by  weighting  each 
grade  received  during  a  given  semester  by  the  number  of  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  the  course. 

(b)  The  Graduation  Index  is  a  weighted  average  of  all  grades  received 
by  a  student  while  in  the  curriculum  in  which  he  is  enrolled  plus 
all  other  grades  received  in  courses  taken  in  other  curricula  offered 
by  the  University  and  properly  accepted  for  satisfying  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in  which  the  student  is  en¬ 
rolled.  With  the  consent  of  his  adviser,  a  student  may  repeat  a 
course.  In  the  case  of  courses  which  have  been  repeated  or  in  which 
conditional  grades  have  been  removed  by  examination  or  for  which 
a  substantially  equivalent  course  has  been  substituted,  the  most 
recent  grade  received  shall  be  used. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  averaging,  each  grade  shall  be  weighted  in  the 
following  manner: 

A— 6  X  semester  hours  ==  index  points 
B— 5  X  semester  hours  =  index  points 
C— 4  X  semester  hours  =  index  points 
D— 3  X  semester  hours  =  index  points 
E,  F,  WF  2  X  semester  hours  ==  index  points 
O,  W  not  included 


GRADUATION  INDEX  REQUIREMENT 

A  minimum  Graduation  Index  of  4.00  shall  be  required  for  graduation  on 
and  after  September  1,  1965.  Prior  to  September  1,  1965,  a  minimum  Gradua¬ 
tion  Index  of  3.95  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 


SCHOLASTIC  PROBATION 

A  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  or  associate  degree  shall  be  placed  on 
probation  if  his  semester  or  graduation  index  at  the  end  of  any  semester  is 
less  than  that  required  for  a  student  with  his  classification  as  shown  in  Table  A. 
A  student  on  probation  shall  be  removed  from  that  status  at  the  end  of  the 
first  subsequent  semester  in  which  he  achieves  semester  and  graduation  indexes 
equal  to  or  greater  than  those  required  for  a  student  with  his  classification  as 
shown  in  Table  A.  Any  grade  change  due  to  a  reporting  error  will  require 
reconsideration  of  probation  status. 

Temporary  students  who  do  not  achieve  academic  standing  required  of 
regular  students  may  be  discontinued.  Probation  is  concerned  only  with  the 
regular  semesters  and  not  with  the  summer  sessions  and  intensive  courses. 
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TABLE  A.  INDEX  LEVELS  FOR  PROBATION 

S  =  Semester  Index;  G  =  Graduation  Index 


Year 

Sept.  1, 1964 
to 

Aug.  31, 1965 

Sept.  1,1965 
and  after 

Classification 

S 

G 

o 

G 

I 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

2 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3 

3.6 

3.75 

3.6 

3.75 

4 

3.6 

3.85 

3.6 

3.90 

5 

3.7 

3.90 

3.7 

3.95 

6 

3.7 

3.95 

3.7 

4.0 

7 

3.7 

3.95 

3.7 

4.0 

8  and  up 

3.7 

3.95 

3.7 

4.0 

DROPPING  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  SCHOLASTIC  DEFICIENCY 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  shall  be  dropped  from  the  University  if 
at  the  close  of  any  semester  the  semester  or  graduation  index  is  less  than  that 
required  of  a  student  with  his  classification  as  shown  in  Table  B.  This  rule  shall 
not  apply  for  the  semester  in  which  the  student  completes  all  requirements  for 
his  degree.  A  student  dropped  by  this  rule  and  later  duly  readmitted  as  a 
regular  student  shall  be  readmitted  on  probation. 


TABLE  B.  INDEX  LEVELS  FOR  DROPPING 

S  =  Semester  Index;  G  =  Graduation  Index 


Year 

Sept.  1, 1964 
to 

Aug.  31, 1965 

Sept.  1, 1965 
and  after 

Classification 

S 

G 

S 

G 

1* 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

2 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 

3.5 

4 

3.4 

3.6 

3.4 

3.6 

5 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

3.7 

6 

3.5 

3.75 

3.5 

3.8 

7 

3.5 

3.80 

3.5 

3.85 

8  and  up 

3.5 

3.85 

3.5 

3.9 

*  Affects  only  students  entering  on  probation. 
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DISTINGUISHED  STUDENTS 

Regular  undergraduate  students,  carrying  at  least  14  semester  hours,  who 
successfully  complete  all  their  courses  with  a  grade  C  or  higher  and  obtain 
a  semester  scholarship  index  of  5.50  or  better  will  be  designated  as  distinguished 
for  that  semester. 

DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

Degrees  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  summer  session  to 
candidates  who  have  completed  the  requirements  of  their  schools.  At  each  of 
these  periods  degrees  with  distinction  are  awarded  to  those  completing  the 
undergraduate  plans  of  study  under  the  following  rules: 

(a)  Distinction  at  graduation  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  all  course 
work  taken.  Baccalaureate  degrees  with  distinction  shall  be  granted  only  to 
those  who  complete  the  four  (or  five)  year  curricula  at  Purdue  and  not  to 
those  who  complete  only  the  first  three  years  at  Purdue. 

(b)  A  candidate  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  with  distinction  must  have 
earned  at  least  70  hours  of  credit  at  Purdue.  A  candidate  for  an  associate 
degree  with  distinction  must  have  earned  at  least  45  hours  of  credit  at 
Purdue. 

For  any  student  to  qualify  for  distinction,  his  scholarship  index  for  all 
work  completed  must  be  at  least  5.00. 

(c)  If  the  number  of  graduates  in  any  school  who  qualify  for  distinction 
under  rules  (a)  and  (b)  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  graduates 
from  that  school  and  for  that  semester  or  summer  session,  the  number  of  degrees 
with  distinction  shall  be  limited  to  one-tenth  of  the  class  in  that  school,  and 
those  graduates  with  highest  indexes  shall  be  included.  In  administering  this 
rule  all  baccalaureate  engineering  graduates  will  be  considered  as  one  school 
and  all  associate  degree  graduates  will  be  considered  as  one  school. 

(d)  Of  those  students  who  qualify  for  distinction  under  these  rules,  the 
three-tenths  of  the  baccalaureate  graduates  having  the  highest  indexes  shall  be 
designated  as  graduating  with  highest  distinction,  irrespective  of  the  schools 
to  which  they  may  belong.  The  three-tenths  of  the  associate  degree  graduates 
having  the  highest  indexes  will  be  designated  as  graduating  with  highest 
distinction. 

(e)  No  student  with  a  record  of  faculty  discipline  shall  be  included  with¬ 
out  special  approval  by  the  faculty. 

RECOGNITION  OF  HIGH  SCHOLASTIC  ATTAINMENT 

A  faculty  committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  recognizing  students  of 
superior  ability  and  of  assisting  such  students  to  receive  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  from  their  college  careers. 

High  scholastic  attainment  is  recognized  by  citation  for  distinguished  scholar¬ 
ship.  Those  placed  on  the  list  of  distinguished  students,  published  after  the 
close  of  each  semester,  are  entitled  to  special  privileges  as  follows: 

Honor  students  of  all  classes  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  do,  for  credit 

toward  graduation,  work  in  addition  to  their  regular  schedule  of  studies. 

These  additional  assignments  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
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school  involved.  In  order  to  make  such  additional  work  practicable  the 
following  special  concessions  may  be  granted: 

1.  Regular  assignment  of  such  additional  subjects  as  the  schedule  will 
permit. 

2.  Assignments  outside  class  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor. 

3.  Opportunities  to  gain  credit  in  a  subject  by  special  examination. 

4.  Special  arrangements  as  approved  by  the  head  of  the  school  involved. 

5.  Some  flexibility  in  the  application  of  the  system  of  prerequisites  to  these 
students. 

Detailed  reports  of  special  arrangements  under  numbers  2  and  4  above 
are  to  be  filed  by  the  instructor  with  the  dean  of  the  school  involved,  with 
a  recommendation  concerning  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  granted. 

Students  who  in  the  judgment  of  one  or  more  faculty  members  merit  cita¬ 
tion  for  special  distinguished  achievement  shall  have  their  names  presented 
through  the  heads  of  instructional  departments  or  directly  to  the  Committee 
on  Students  of  Superior  Ability,  together  with  such  evidence  of  achievement  as 
is  available.  The  criteria  for  selecting  students  in  this  group  are:  (a)  original 
thinking  of  consistently  good  quality;  (b)  achievement  other  than  class  work- 
publication  of  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  work;  (c)  work  which  requires  great 
ingenuity  or  industry,  but  which  may  not  lead  to  definite  publication;  and  (d) 
independent  projects  of  reasonable  magnitude  carried  out  by  the  student  on 
his  own  initiative. 

Projects  carried  out  by  such  students  may  receive  special  achievement  credit. 
Students  in  this  group  are  not  eligible  for  the  special  privileges  listed  above  for 
distinguished  students. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

A8cD— Art  and  Design 
AGR— Agriculture 
AGRY— Agronomy 

ARET —Architectural 
Engineering 
Technology 
BIOL— Biological  Sciences 

CE— Civil  Engineering 

CES— Civil  Engineering 
Service  Courses 
CET— Civil  Engineering 
Technology 

CHE— Chemical  Engi¬ 
neering 


CHM— Chemistry 
CMET— Chemical  and 
Metallurgical 
Engineering 
Technology 

CS— Computer  Science 
ECON— Economics 

EE— Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing 

EET— Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  Tech¬ 
nology 

EG— Engineering 
Graphics 
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ENGL-English 
EN  GR— Engineering 
ESC— Engineering  Sci¬ 
ences 

FOR— Forestry  and  Con¬ 
servation 
FR— French 
GER- German 
GNT— General  Studies, 
Technology 
GS— General  Studies 
HIST-History 
lET— Industrial  Engi¬ 
neering  Tech¬ 
nology 
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INDM— Industrial  Man¬ 
agement 

MA— Mathematics 

ME— Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering 

MET— Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering  Tech¬ 
nology 


PEMN— Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Men 
PEW— Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Women 
PHAR— Pharmacy 
PHCH— Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 
PHIL— Philosophy 
PHYS— Physics 


POL— Political  Science 
PST— Physical  Sciences, 
Technology 
PSY— Psychology 
RUSS— Russian 
SOC— Sociology 
SPAN— Spanish 
SPE— Speech 
ST  AT — Sta  tis  tics 


School  of  Agriculture 

The  School  of  Agriculture  trains  students  for  many  types  of  agricultural 
work,  including  not  only  farming  but  also  related  educational  and  industrial 
activities.  Programs  of  study  are  offered  in  forestry  and  conservation.  Nine 
departments  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  offer  optional  programs  preparing 
students  for  jobs  in  research,  teaching,  and  extension,  as  well  as  in  various 
related  commercial  enterprises.  Instructional  work  is  based  on  fundamental 
training  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  together  with  courses  in  history, 
economics,  English,  psychology,  and  other  similar  fields. 

A  limited  amount  of  work  may  be  taken  at  the  Calumet  Campus  in  the 
areas  of  general  agriculture,  forestry  and  conservation,  and  preveterinary  science 
and  medicine. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

Students  establishing  72  hours  of  credit  in  this  plan  of  study  at  the  Calumet 
Campus  may  generally  plan  to  complete  their  degree  requirements  in  the 
General  Agriculture  Option  on  the  Lafayette  campus  in  four  additional 
semesters.  Eight  of  the  72  hours  credit  (4  hours  in  PHYS  221,  2  hours  in 
CHM  256,  and  2  more  hours  in  PEMN  or  another  elective)  will  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  basic  military  training  requirement.  Students  contemplating  an 
option  other  than  general  agriculture  should  transfer  to  the  Lafayette  campus 
at  the  end  of  two  semesters  unless  they  are  able  to  work  out  prior  agreements 
with  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(4)  BIOL  109  (Introduction  to  Zo¬ 
ology) 

(3)  CHM  111  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  I) 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

(3)  ENTM  100  (Introduction  to  En¬ 
tomology)  or  (2-3)  FOR  103 
(Conservation) 

(1-3)  Optional  Elective 

(17-19) 


Second  Semester 

(4)  BIOL  108  (Introduction  to  Bot- 
any) 

(3)  CHM  112  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

(3)  AGEC  100  (Introduction  Agri¬ 
cultural  Business  and  Eco¬ 
nomics) 

(1-3)  Optional  Elective 
(17-19) 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(1)  CHM  255L  (Organic  Chemistry 
Laboratory) 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of  Eco¬ 
nomics) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  II) 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(4)  PHYS  220  (General  Physics) 

(3)=*=  AGRY  430  (Genetics) 

(1)  AGRY  430L  (Genetics  Labora¬ 
tory) 

(i^ 


Freshman  Electives 

(3)  ENTM  100  (Introduction  to  En¬ 
tomology) 

(2-3)  FOR  103  (Conservation) 

(1)  ENGL  185  (Developmental 
Reading) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Activity) 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary  Psychol- 

ogy) 

(3)  SOC  100  (Introductory  Sociol- 

ogy) 


Second  Semester 

(1)  CHM  256L  (Organic  Chemistry 
Laboratory) 

(4)  BIOL  221  (Introduction  to  Mi¬ 
crobiology) 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(4)  PHYS  221  (General  Physics) 
(3)*  Communications  Elective  (ENGL 

230,  231,  238,  250  or  SPE  314) 
(3)*  Nontechnical  Elective  (HIST 
251,  252,  POL  331,  PHIL  210 
or  211) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Activities) 

(W~ 

Sophomore  Electives 

(3)  Modern  Language  (French, 
German,  Russian  or  Spanish) 
(3)  INDM  200  (Accounting) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Activity) 
(3)  ENGL  230,  238  or  250  (Litera¬ 
ture) 

(3)  SPE  314  (Advanced  Public 
Speaking) 

(3)  ECON  212  (Principles  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  II) 


FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(4)  BIOL  108  (Introduction  to  Bota- 
ny) 

(3)  CHM  111  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  I) 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

(2-3)  FOR  103  (Conservation) 

(3)t  HIST  252  (The  U.  S.  and  Its 
Place  in  World  Affairs) 


(18-19) 


Second  Semester 

(4)  BIOL  109  (Introduction  to  Zo¬ 
ology) 

(3)  CHM  112  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  II) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of  Eco¬ 
nomics)  or  (3)  SPE  114  (Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Speech) 

(l)t  PEM  112  (Physical  Activities) 
(17) 


•  These  courses  involving  nine  credits,  when  taken  at  the  Calumet  Campus  as  a  part  of 
the  sophomore  general  agpriculture  curriculum,  will  be  used  as  advanced  credit  when  the  student 
transfers  to  the  Lafeyette  campus.  Nine  credit  hours  of  sophomore  agricultural  subject  matter 
will  then  be  scheduled  as  a  part  of  the  student’s  course  requirements  during  his  last  two  years 
at  the  Lafayette  campus. 

fTo  substitute  for  4  credits  of  required  basic  military  training. 
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PREVETERINARY  CURRICULUM 

An  organized  four-semester  preveterinary  curriculum,  closely  approximating 
the  requirements  listed  in  the  catalog  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  available 
at  the  Calumet  Campus.  This  program  is  designed  to  qualify  the  student  for 
admission  to  the  School  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Medicine.  However,  if  the 
student  is  not  admitted  or  does  not  wish  to  enter  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  Medicine,  the  curriculum  provides  a  strong  program  in  the  bio¬ 
logical  and  physical  sciences,  which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  continued  training 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture  should  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
degree  be  desired. 


FIRST 

First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  I) 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

(3)  CHM  109  (General  Chemistry) 

(4)  BIOL  108  (Introduction  to  Bot- 

any) 

(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of  Eco¬ 
nomics) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Activities) 


(17) 


SECOND 

First  Semester 

(4)  PHYS  220  (General  Physics) 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  255L  (Organic  Chemistry 
Laboratory) 

(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(2-3)  BIOL  260  (Structural  Biology) 
or  ENTM  100  (Introductory 
Entomology) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Activities) 

(2)  BIOL  261  (Laboratory  in  Struc¬ 

tural  Biology) 


(16-17) 


YEAR 

Second  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  II) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

(4)  CHM  110  (General  Chemistry, 
Qualitative  Analysis) 

(4)  BIOL  109  (Introduction  to  Zo¬ 
ology) 

(3)  PSY  120  (Introduction  to  Psy¬ 
chology) 


(16) 


YEAR 

Second  Semester 

(4)  PHYS  221  (General  Physics) 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry) 
(1)  CHM  256L  (Organic  Chemistry 
Laboratory) 

(3)  AGRY  430  (Genetics) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Activities) 
(3)  SOC  100  (Introductory  Sociol- 

ogy) 

(3)  Elective* 

(1)  AGRY  430L  (Genetics  Labora¬ 
tory) 


(19) 


Students  completing  the  two-year  program  at  the  Calumet  Campus  will  need  to 
establish  credit  in  ANSC  261  and  ANSC  102  on  the  Lafayette  campus  either  prior 
to  or  after  acceptance  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Medicine.  Both  courses 
are  offered  both  semesters  at  the  Lafayette  campus  and  ANSC  261  is  offered  in  the 
summer  session  at  the  Lafayette  campus. 


•  History,  political  science,  or  sociology. 
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Schools  of  Engineering 

Undergraduate  instruction  in  aeronautical  engineering,  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering,  chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  engi¬ 
neering  sciences,  industrial  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  engineering  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  order  to 
give  the  student  sufficient  time  to  adjust  himself  and  to  choose  the  branch  of 
engineering  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  the  following  program  of  study  during 
the  freshman  year  is  common  for  all  engineering  curricula.  Only  those  students 
with  adequate  background  training  will  be  expected  to  accomplish  this  in  two 
semesters.  Students  with  inadequate  preparation,  particularly  in  mathematics 
and  chemistry,  may  require  an  additional  semester  or  summer  session  to  attain 
sophomore  standing.  Sophomore  plans  of  study  available  in  some  of  the  fields 
of  engineering  are  indicated. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

All  engineering  students  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  24  credit 
hours  of  general  education  courses.  These  hours  are  distributed  as  indicated 
below. 

1.  Six  credit  hours  in  communications  are  required  in  the  freshman  engi¬ 
neering  program.  These  are  ENGL  101  or  103  and  SPE  114. 

2.  The  remaining  18  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  two  groups  of 
course  sequences,  the  first  group  being  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  second 
group  being  in  fine  arts  and  humanities. 

3.  Each  student  must  select  one  12-hour  sequence  and  one  6-hour  se¬ 
quence.  No  student  may  elect  a  6-hour  sequence  from  the  same  group  from 
which  he  chose  a  12-hour  sequence. 


GROUP  I 


GROUP  II 


12-hour  sequences 
Sociology  and/or  Psychology 
Economics 

Foreign  Language  and  Culture 
Political  Science 

6-hour  sequences 
List  same  as  above. 


12-hour  sequences 
Creative  Arts 
General  Studies 
Literature 

Speech  and/or  Theatre 
Independent  Reading 
History 
Philosophy 


6-hour  sequences 
Same  as  above  except  General 
Studies 


The  above  sequences  are  set  up  to  give  depth  to  the  various  programs  in 
the  social  sciences,  fine  arts,  and  humanities.  A  pamphlet  stating  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  tlie  program  in  general  education  is  available  from  the  academic 
counselors. 
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FRESHMAN  ENGINEERING 


Program  A:  Students  fully  qualified  upon  entrance. 

First  Semester 

Course 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Course 

Credit 

Name 

Hrs. 

Name 

Hrs. 

CHM  115 

4 

CHM  116 

4 

MA  161 

5 

MA  162 

5 

SPE  114  or  ENGL  101 

3 

ENGL  101  or  SPE  114 

3 

ENGR  100 

1 

PHYS  152 

4 

EG  118 

3 

PEMN  112 

1 

PEMN  112 

1 

General  Elective 

3 

General  Elective  3 

20 

Program  B:  Students  with  below 

20 

average  preparation  in  mathematics. 

Course 

Credit 

Course 

Credit 

Name 

Hrs. 

Name 

Hrs. 

CHM  115 

4 

CHM  116 

4 

MA  151 

5 

MA  161 

5 

ENGL  101  or  SPE  114 

3 

SPE  114  or  ENGL  101 

3 

ENGR  100 

1 

EG  118 

3 

PEMN  112 

1 

PEMN  112 

1 

General  Elective 

3 

General  Elective 

3 

Program  C:  Students  with 

17 

below 

average  preparation  in  chemistry. 

19 

Course 

Credit 

Course 

Credit 

Name 

Hrs. 

Name 

Hrs. 

CHM  100 

3 

CHM  115 

4 

MA  161 

5 

MA  162 

5 

SPE  114  or  ENGL  101 

3 

ENGL  101  or  SPE  114 

3 

ENGR  100 

1 

PHYS  152 

4 

EG  118 

3 

PEMN  112 

1 

PEMN  112 

1 

General  Elective 

3 

General  Elective  3  - 

20 

19 

Program  D:  Students  with  below  average  preparation  in  chemistry  and 

mathematics. 

Course 

Credit 

Course 

Credit 

Name 

Hrs. 

Name 

Hrs. 

CHM  100 

3 

CHM  115 

4 

MA  151 

5 

MA  161 

5 

ENGL  101  or  SPE  114 

3 

SPE  114  or  ENGL  101 

3 

ENGR  100 

1 

EG  118 

3 

PEMN  112 

1 

PEMN  112 

1 

General  Elective 

3 

General  Elective 

3 

16 


19 
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AERONAUTICS,  ASTRONAUTICS,  AND  ENGINEERING  SCIENCES 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  ESC  207  (Basic  Mechanics  I) 

(5)  PHYS  251  (Heat.  Electricity,  and 
Optics 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
III) 

(3)  General  Education  Elective 
(3)  Elective 


(18) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  ESC  208  (Basic  Mechanics  II) 

(4)  PHYS  343  (Modern  Physics) 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
IV) 

(3)  Elective 

(3)  STAT  311  (Introduction  to  Engi¬ 
neering  Statistics) 


(17) 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi 

neers  and  Scientists  III) 

(3)  EE  201  (Circuits  I) 

(1)  EE  207  (Electrical  Engineering 
Laboratory  I) 

(3)  ESC  205  (Mechanics  I) 

(5)  PHYS  (Heat,  Electricity,  and  Op¬ 

tics) 

(3)  General  Education  Elective 


(19) 


Fourth  Semester 

(3)  ESC  206  (Mechanics  II) 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neers  and  Scientists  IV) 

(3)  EE  202  (Circuits  II) 

(1)  CS  200  (Laboratory  on  Program¬ 

ming  for  Digital  Computers) 

(3)  General  Education  Elective 

(4)  PHYS  343  (Modern  Physics) 


(18) 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(2)  CHM  120  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  CHE  205  (Chemical  Engineering 

Calculations) 

(4)  CHM  261  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
III) 

(5)  PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity,  and 

Optics) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 


Second  Semester 

(2)  CHE  206  (Introduction  to  the 

Chemical  Process  Industries) 

(4)  CHM  262  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
IV) 

(4)  PHYS  343  (Modern  Physics) 

(3)  CHM  373  (Physical  Chemistry) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 


(19) 


(18) 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  Physical  Sciences 

III) 

(5)  PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity  and 

Optics) 

(4)  ESC  211  (Statics  and  Dynamics) 

(2)  CE  204  (Engineering  Surveys  I) 

(3)  General  Education  Elective 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 


(19) 


Second  Semester 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
IV) 

(3)  CE  270  (Structural  Mechanics  I) 

(3)  ESC  212  (Introduction  to  Me¬ 
chanics  of  Materials) 

(3)  CE  205  (Engineering  Surveys  II) 

(2)  GEOL  397  (Engineering  Geology) 

(3)  General  Education  Elective 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 


(19) 


(4) 

(3) 

(5) 

(19) 


(4) 


(5) 

(3) 

(3) 

(1) 

(1) 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

EE  201  (Circuits  I) 

EE  207  (Electrical  Engineering 
Laboratory  I) 

MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Physical  Sciences 

General  Education  Elective 
PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity  and 
Optics) 

ESC  205  (Basic  Mechanics  I) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  EE  202  (Circuits  II) 

(2)  EE  208  (Electrical  Engineering 

Laboratory  II) 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
IV) 

(3)  General  Education  Elective 
(3)  ESC  206  (Basic  Mechanics  II) 

(3)  EE  251  (Electronics  I) 


(18) 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Physical  Sciences 

III) 

PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity,  and 
Optics) 

ESC  205  (Mechanics  I) 

General  Education  Elective 
PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 
ENGL  125  (Developmental  Read- 

>ng) 


Second  Semester 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
IV) 

(4)  PHYS  343  (Modern  Physics) 

(3)  ME  200  (Thermodynamics  I) 

(3)  ESC  206  (Mechanics  II) 

(3)  ST AT  311  (Introduction  to  Engi¬ 
neering  Statistics) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 


(17) 


(18) 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
III) 

(5)  PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity,  and 

Optics) 

(3)  ESC  205  (Mechanics  I) 

(3)  EE  201  (Circuits  I) 

(1)  EE  207  (Electrical  Engineering 
Laboratory  I) 

(3)  General  Education  Elective 
(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 


(20) 


Second  Semester 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
IV) 

(3)  ME  200  (Thermodynamics  I) 

(3)  ESC  206  (Mechanics  II) 

(3)  EE  202  (Circuits  II) 

(2)  EE  208  (Electrical  Engineering 

Laboratory  II) 

(3)  General  Education  Elective 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 


(19) 


METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  Physical  Sciences 

(5)  PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity,  and 

Optics) 

(3)  ESC  205  (Mechanics  I) 

(3)  General  Education  Elective 
(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 


(16) 


Second  Semester 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Physical  Sciences 
IV) 

(4)  PHYS  343  (Modern  Physics) 

(4)  CHM  373  (Physical  Chemistry) 

(3)  ESC  206  (Mechanics  II) 

(1)  PEMN  112  (Physical  Education) 


(16) 


School  of  Home  Economics 

The  plan  of  study  in  home  economics  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men 
and  women  for  professional  work  in  the  various  areas  of  the  field  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  a  broad  general  education  which  prepares  the  student  to 
meet  the  needs  for  home  and  community  living. 

Areas  of  concentration  include  clothing  and  textiles,  foods  and  nutrition, 
food  management,  foods  in  business,  food  research,  home  economics  extension, 
housing,  and  vocational  home  economics  teaching. 

Students  interested  in  preparation  for  work  in  the  fields  mentioned  above 
should  enroll  in  the  curriculum  listed  on  next  page. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  or  103  (English  Com¬ 
position) 

(3)  CHM  111  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  Mathematics 

(3)  SOC  100  (Introductory  Sociology) 
(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(1)  PEW  100  (Physical  Education) 

(1)  PEW  103  (Personal  Hygiene) 


(17) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composition) 
(3)  CHM  112  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  230  (Introduction  to  Lit¬ 
erature) 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary  Psychology) 
(3)  ECON  210  (Principles  of  Eco¬ 
nomics) 

(1)  PEW  100  (Physical  Education) 

(1)  ENGL  185  (Developmental  Read- 

_  ing) 

(17) 


School  of  Humanities, 
Social  Science,  and  Education 

Three  bachelor’s  degrees  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Humanities,  Social 
Science,  and  Education:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of 
Physical  Education.  All  programs  leading  to  these  degrees  have  certain  re¬ 
quirements  in  common: 

A.  Satisfaction  of  the  general  University  requirements  in  military  training 
and  physical  education; 

B.  Satisfaction  of  the  minimum  scholastic  index  requirement  as  established 
by  the  faculty; 

C.  The  general  University  requirements  for  residence,  payment  of  diploma 
fee,  attendance  at  commencement  exercises,  etc.  For  further  details 
about  these  requirements,  see  the  General  Information  Bulletin. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  is  followed  by 
students  majoring  in  audiology  and  speech  sciences  or  psychology.  The  program 
leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  followed  by  students  majoring  in 
any  of  the  fields  of  humanities  or  social  sciences,  in  high  school  teaching  in 
any  of  these  fields,  or  by  women  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  education. 

In  addition  to  the  University-wide  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
(military  training,  physical  education,  minimum  scholastic  index  as  established 
by  the  faculty,  etc.),  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  degrees  are: 

A.  Completion  of  the  required  courses  listed  under  General  Education  Re¬ 
quirements  which  are  designed  to  insure  the  broad  liberal  education  of 
the  student; 

B.  Selection  of  an  area  of  concentration,  or  of  a  major  and  a  minor,  and 
the  completion  of  the  requirements  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  dean; 

C.  Completion  of  at  least  126  semester  hours  of  credit  within  ten  years 
preceding  the  date  of  graduation. 
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General  Education  Requirements 

About  one  half  of  the  total  program  is  devoted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
“core  requirements,”  which  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  broadening  each 
student’s  background.  These  requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  are: 


English  Composition  (ENGL  101,  102,  or  103  or  equivalent) .  6  hours 

Speech  (SPE  114) .  3  hours 

Foreign  Language  (Courses  numbered  101,  102,  203,  204,  or  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  204  or  higher  in  one  modern  foreign  language) . 12  hours 

Literature  (Any  six  hours  for  which  student  is  qualified,  in  English 

or  a  foreign  language)  .  6  hours 

Mathematics  (MA  123,  124  or  133,  134,  or  153,  154) .  6  hours 

Natural  or  Physical  Science  (A  six-hour  laboratory  sequence  in  physics, 

chemistry,  or  biology)  .  6  hours 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

(a)  history  (HIST  200  or  251) .  3  hours 

(b)  sociology  or  psychology  (SOC  100  or  PSY  120) .  3  hours 

(c)  political  science  or  economics  (POL  101  or  ECON  210) .  3  hours 

(d)  two  additional  courses  of  three  hours  each  from  any  two  of  the 

above  five  subjects .  6  hours 

Philosophy  (PHIL  210,  211,  or  250) .  3  hours 

Art,  Music,  Theatre  (A  &  D  355,  356,  357;  SPE  240,  250,  353,  356; 

GS  370)  .  .  3  hours 

General  Studies  (GS  435,  or  436) .  2  hours 

62  hours 


Areas  of  Concentration 

Before  the  end  of  his  third  semester,  each  student  will  select  (1)  an  area 
of  concentration  or  (2)  a  major  and  a  minor.  The  area,  or  the  major  and  minor, 
provides  the  concentration  necessary  for  admission  to  a  graduate  school,  for 
a  teaching  certificate,  or  for  a  general  and  well-rounded  education. 

An  area  program  will  require  from  33  to  40  semester  hours  beyond  the 
general  education  requirements.  A  major  will  require  about  24  semester  hours 
and  a  minor  about  12.  The  requirements  of  the  concentration  area  selected  by 
the  student  become  requirements  for  his  graduation. 

Each  student  must  file  his  choice  of  area  of  concentration  or  major  and 
minor  at  the  office  of  the  dean  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  semester  on 
forms  available  at  that  office.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  as  a  junior 
unless  his  concentration  choice  has  been  filed.  The  choice  of  area  of  major  and 
minor  may  be  changed  subsequently  by  the  student,  with  permission  of  the  dean. 
The  following  areas,  majors  and  minors  are  available: 
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Areas 


American  Civilization 

American  Government  and  Politics 

American  Literature 

Art  and  Design 

Creative  Writing 

Deliberative  Speech 

Drama 

English  Honors 
English  Literature 


French 

(iermari 

International  Relations 

Radio 

Recreation 

Russian 

Spanish 

Speech,  General 
Technical  Writing 


American  Government  and  Politics 

American  History 

American  Literature 

Commercial  Art  (Advertising  Design) 

Creative  Writing 

Drama 

English  Literature 

European  History 

Family  and  Community  Living 

French 

German 

Health  and  Safety 


Majors 

Interior  Design 

International  Relations 

Journalism 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Public  Address 

Radio 

Recreation 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech,  General 


American  Government  and  Politics 

Commercial  Art 

Economics 

French 

German 

Health  and  Safety 
History 

Interior  Design 
International  Relations 
Journalism 


Minors 

Library  Science 

Literature 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Recreation 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech,  General 


Arts  and  Crafts 
Elementary  Education 
English  Honors 
English 

Foreign  Language 
French 
German 
Russian 
Spanish 

Health  and  Safety 


Teaching  Majors 

Nursery-Kindergarten  Education 
Physical  Education  and  Health 
(Women) 

Social  Studies 
Economics 
Government 
Sociology 
U.  S.  History 
World  History 
Speech 

Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy 


Detailed  requirements  for  any  of  these  areas,  majors,  or  minors  may  be 
obtained  from  the  student’s  academic  adviser. 
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Plans  of  Study 

Each  stuclenl’s  program  for  the  four  years  will  be  based  on  one  of  several 
plans  of  study,  appropriately  modified  to  fit  his  concentration  requirements  and 
his  exemptions,  i.e.,  proficiency  in  modern  language,  ENGL  103,  etc. 

Students  who  plan  to  teach  in  high  school  will  use  the  plan  of  study  for 
the  major  subject-matter  field,  or  comprehensive  areas,  of  the  teaching  certificate 
for  which  they  expect  to  qualify. 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(1-3) 


(16-18) 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(1) 

(3) 


(16) 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS-GENERAL  PROGRAM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Natural  or  Physical  Science 
ENGL  101  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  I) 

MA  123  (Elementary  Concepts 
of  Mathematics  I) 

Modern  Language 
Social  Science 

Elective  or  Physical  Education 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Second  Semester 
(3)  Literature 
(3)  Social  Science 
(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  II) 

(1)  Physical  Education 
(3)  Major  Requirement 

(1^ 


First  Semester 
Literature 
Social  Science 
Modern  Language 
Philosophy 
Physical  Education 
Major  Requirement 


(3)  Natural  or  Physical  Science 
(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 
(3)  MA  124  (Elementary  Concepts 
of  Mathematics  II) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  Social  Science 
(1-3)  Elective  or  Physical  Education 


(16-18) 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  or  103  (English  Com¬ 

position) 

(4)  MA  133  (Mathematics  for  Ele¬ 

mentary  Teachers  I) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  BIOL  205  (Biology  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Teachers) 

(3)  Social  Science 

(1)  PEW  100  (Physical  Education) 

(1)  PEW  103  (Personal  Hygiene) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(4)  MA  134  (Mathematics  for  Elemen¬ 

tary  Teachers  II) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  BIOL  206  (Biology  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Teachers) 

(3)  Social  Science 

(1)  PEW  100  (Physical  Education) 


(17) 


(18) 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  230 
(3)  Social  Science 
(3)  Physical  Science 
(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  Second  Major 

(1)  ED  249  (Directed  Observation  in 
the  Elementary  School) 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary  Psychology) 


(19) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  Philosophy 
(3)  Social  Science 
(3)  Physical  Science 
(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  Second  Major 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composition 

II) 


(18) 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (WOMEN) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  or  103  (English 
Composition) 

(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 
(3)  MA  123  (Elementary  Concepts 
of  Mathematics  I) 

(3)  Modern  Language 

(3)  Social  Science 

(1)  PEW  103  (Personal  Hygiene) 


(16) 


Second  Semester 
(3)  Literature 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary  Psychol- 

ogy) 

(3)  MA  124  (Elementary  Concepts 
of  Mathematics  II) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  Social  Science 

(1)  ENGL  185  (Developmental 
Reading) 

(3)  Philosophy 


(19) 


PSYCHOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composition 

I) 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and  Trigonom¬ 
etry  I) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  Social  Science 

(3)  BIOL  201-202  (Biology  of  Man) 
(1)  Physical  Education 


Second  Semester 

(3)  SPE  1 14  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and  Trigonom¬ 
etry  II) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  Social  Science 

(3)  BIOL  203-204  (Biology  of  Man) 
(1)  Physical  Education 


(16) 


(16) 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 
(3)  Literature 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary  Psy¬ 
chology) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  Social  Science 

(3  or  4)  PHYS  220  (General  Physics) 
or  CHM  111  (General 
Chemistry) 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(17) 


Second  Semester 
(3)  Literature 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Compo¬ 
sition  II) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(3)  Social  Science 

(3  or  4)  PHYS  221  (General  Physics) 
or  CHM  112  (General 
Chemistry) 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(17) 


BACHELOR  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composition) 
(3)  SOC  100  (Introductory  Sociology) 
(3)  PEMN  103  (Physical  Activities) 

(2)  PEMN  105  (Orientation  and  His¬ 

tory  of  Physical  Education) 

(3)  POL  101  (Introduction  to  Politi¬ 

cal  Science) 

(1)  PEMN  158  (Beginning  Golf) 

(1)  ENGL  185  (Developmental  Read- 
ing) 


(16) 


Second  Semester 

(?)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary  Psychology) 
(3)  PEMN  104  (Physical  Activities) 

(3)  PEMN  204  (Physical  Education 
Rhythmic  Activities) 

(3)  POL  102  (Introduction  to  Politi¬ 
cal  Science) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composition 

II) 


(18) 


COACHING  AND  TEACHING  OPTION 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(2)  BIOL  201  (Biology  of  Man) 

(1)  BIOL  202  (Laboratory  in  Human 
Biology) 

(3)  Literature 

(3)  CHEM  111  (General  Chemistry) 
(3)  PEMN  205  (Physical  Education 
Curriculum  Act) 

(3)  PEMN  307  (Principles  of  Basket¬ 
ball  and  Track) 

(3)  MA  123  (Elementary  Concepts  of 
Mathematics  I)  or  Elective 


Second  Semester 

(2)  BIOL  203  (Biology  of  Man) 

(1)  BIOL  204  (Laboratory  in  Human 

Biology) 

(3)  CHM  112  (General  Chemistry) 

(2)  PEMN  380  (First  Aid  and  Safety) 

(3)  MA  124  (Elementary  Concept  of 

Mathematics  II)  or  Elective 

(3)  ED  285  (Educational  Psychology) 
(3)  HIST  200  (Early  Civilization) 
or 

HIST  251  (American  History  to 
1865) 


(18) 


(17) 
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School  of  Industrial  Management 


Industrial  Management 

As  modern  society  makes  increasing  use  of  technology,  managers  must  keep 
informed  to  handle  their  own  jobs  effectively  and  to  be  able  to  understand 
and  cooperate  with  the  technical  specialist.  The  industrial  management  cur¬ 
riculum,  by  including  a  required  technical  sequence,  enables  the  student  to 
take  advantage  of  Purdue’s  excellent  resources  in  science  and  technology. 
Through  the  technical  option,  students  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  basic  understanding  of  a  specific  area  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology. 
Such  an  objective  is  essential  if  the  individual  is  to  be  capable  of  working 
effectively  with  engineers  and  scientists  in  a  technically-based  industry. 

Included  in  the  curriculum  is  a  concentration  of  mathematics  and  quantita¬ 
tive  methods  courses  designed  to  provide  the  necessary  training  and  background 
in  the  use  of  rigorous  analytic  techniques  applicable  to  management  decisions. 
This  program  is  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  this  kind  of  broad  under¬ 
standing  of  the  management  process. 

An  administrator  cannot  be  made  in  the  short  span  of  a  few  months  or  a 
year.  Indeed,  most  individuals  require  years  of  experience  to  develop  the 
skills,  insights,  and  maturity  of  judgment  which  distinguish  an  effective  man¬ 
ager.  However,  a  professional  management  curriculum  can  give  the  student  an 
effective  start  in  his  development  as  a  manager.  In  brief,  it  can  help  him 
become  a  more  useful  member  of  his  organization  early  in  his  career,  and 
it  can  aid  him  in  learning  and  growing  more  rapidly  in  positions  of  increasing 
responsibility. 


Economics 

In  contrast  to  the  technically-based  internal  approach  utilized  in  the  man¬ 
agement  program,  the  economics  curriculum  provides  a  coordinated  series  of 
courses  in  the  field  of  economics  and  business  as  a  means  of  developing  a  broad 
fundamental  background  in  business  organizations  and  the  economic  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  a  business  operates.  The  program  includes  four  two-semester 
sequences  covering  economic  principles,  aggregative  economics,  statistics,  and 
accounting,  plus  courses  in  business  law  and  managerial  economics.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  three  related  courses  in  economics  and  business,  of  special  interest  to  the 
student,  make  possible  a  degree  of  specialization.  Elective  hours  permit  either 
further  concentration  in  economics  or  enrichment  in  the  general  education  area. 

Business  leaders,  employment  officials,  and  schools  for  advanced  study,  such 
as  law  schools,  have  endorsed  this  type  of  economics  and  business  education 
with  liberal  arts  background.  The  program  satisfies  the  need  of  future  junior 
business  executives  for  a  broad,  liberal-arts-oriented  base  on  which  to  build 
specific  training  and  experience  received  on  the  job. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

(Minimum  credits  for  degree:  140  hours) 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fii'st  Semester 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(5)  MA  161  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences  I) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composition) 
(3)  POL  101  (Introduction  to  Polit¬ 
ical  Science) 

(1)  ENGL  185  (Developmental 
Reading) 

(1)  Physical  Education 


Second  Semester 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

(5)  MA  162  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ence  II) 

(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(3)  HIST  252  (The  U.S.  and  Its  Place 
in  World  Affairs) 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(16) 


(17) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  EGON  210  (Principles  of  Eco¬ 
nomics) 

(3)  INDM  200  (Introductory  Ac¬ 

counting) 

(4)  Science 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences  III) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composition 
(1)  Physical  Education 


Second  Semester 

(3)  INDM  201  (Cost  Accounting) 

(4)  Science 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathmatics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ence  IV) 

(3)  Literature 
(1)  Physical  Education 
(1)  CS  200  (Laboratory  on  Program¬ 
ming  on  Digital  Computers) 


(16) 


(18) 


First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  I) 

(3)  MA  153*  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

(3)  Modern  Language  lOlf 

(3)  HIST  251  (American  History  to 
1865)  or  HIST  200,  or  HIST 
252 

(3)  Science  Elective:|: 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary  Psychol¬ 

ogy) 

or 

SOC  100  (Introductory  Sociol¬ 

ogy) 


ECONOMICS 

Second  Semester 
(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(3)  MA  154*  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

(3)  Modern  Language  102f 
(3)  Social  Science  Elective 
(3)  Science  Elective]; 

(3)  Elective 


(18) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


(18) 


•  A  higher  level  course  may  be  taken,  depending  on  student’s  mathematics  background, 
t  French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish,  except  by  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  school. 
Elective  areas  are  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Third  Semester 

(3)  Literature 

(3)  Philosophy 

(3)  Modern  Language  204* 

(3)  EGON  210  (Principles  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  I) 

(3)  INDM  200  (Basic  Accounting) 
(3)  Elective 


(18) 


Fourth  Semester 
(3)  Literature 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composi¬ 
tion  II) 

(3)  Modern  Language  203* 

(3)  EGON  212  (Principles  of  Econom¬ 
ics  II) 

(3)  INDM  201  (Cost  Accounting) 

(3)  EGON  470  (Legal  Background 
for  Business) 


(18) 


School  of  Science 

The  School  of  Science  consists  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences, 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  the  Department  of  Physics,  and  the  Division  of 
Mathematical  Sciences. 

Curricula  leading  to  two  degrees.  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemistry,  are  offered  by  the  School  of  Science.  Specific  details  of 
these  curricula  and  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  are  listed  in  the  School 
of  Science  catalog. 

The  School  of  Science  offers  training  to  selected  students  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  the  fields  of  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics,  or  in  certain  combinations  of  these  fields. 
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General  Education  Requirements 

The  following  general  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  the  School  of 
Science  are  supplemented  by  requirements  of  the  department  of  the  student’s 
major.  Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  modifications  allowed  in  the  curricula 
for  prospective  high  school  teachers  (as  indicated  below). 

1.  A  total  of  124  semester  hours,  plus  physical  education  or  military 
science  as  specified  by  the  University. 

2.  English  composition:  ENGL  101  and  102,  or  ENGL  103  entered  by 
achievement  examination  and  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Modern  foreign  language:  Pass  a  fourth-semester  college-level  course 
in  a  modern  foreign  language,  or  pass  an  equivalent  proficiency  examination. 
In  high  school  teacher  curricula,  the  student  must  pass  a  second-semester  college- 
level  course  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or  pass  a  proficiency  examination. 

4.  Humanities,  Social  Science,  and  Behavioral  Sciences:  The  minimum 
requirement  is  18  hours,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  take 


•  French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish,  except  by  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  school. 
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more  than  a  minimal  program.  Six  hours  must  be  chosen  from  each  of  two 
of  the  following  areas: 

a.  literature,  philosophy 

b.  history,  government 

c.  economics,  sociology,  psychology 

In  addition,  a  satisfactory  two-course  sequence  must  be  chosen  from  one  of  the 
above  areas. 

5.  Mathematics:  At  least  1 1  hours,  except  for  certain  curricula  in  the 
biological  sciences. 

6.  Science:  Each  student  must  take  at  least  four  courses  in  laboratory 
science  (biology,  chemistry^  geology,  physics)  outside  his  major  area.  It  is 
preferable  that  he  take  two-course  sequences  in  each  of  two  sciences;  in  no  case 
shall  he  satisfy  this  requirement  by  courses  drawn  from  more  than  two  sciences. 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES,  PREMEDICINE, 
PREDENTISTRY,  AND  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 
(3)  BIOL  103  (Principles  of  Biology) 
(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

or 

MA  213  (Finite  Mathematics  I) 
(3)  Modern  Language* 

(1-3)  Elective  or  Physical  Education 


(17-19) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composi¬ 

tion  I) 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 
(3)  BIOL  104  (Principles  of  Biol- 

ogy) 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and  Trigo¬ 
nometry) 

or 

MA  214  (Finite  Mathematics  II) 
(3)  Modern  Language* 

(1)  ENGL  185  (Developmental 
Reading) 

(1-3)  Elective  or  Physical  Education 
(18-20) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(2)  CHM  120  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  255L  (Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory) 

(3)  MA  223  (Introductory  Analysis  I) 
(3)  BIOL  285  (Environmental  Biol- 

ogy) 

(3)  Modern  Language* 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(16) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  256L  (Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory) 

(2)  BIOL  260  (Structural  Biology) 

(2)  BIOL  261  (Structural  Biology) 

(3)  Modern  Language* 

(3)  MA  224  (Finite  Mathematics  II) 
(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composition 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(18) 


•  German  or  Russian  recommended. 
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CHEMISTRY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composi¬ 
tion) 

(3)  GER  101  (First  Course  in  Ger¬ 
man) 

(5)  MA  161  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  I) 

(1-4)  Elective  or  Physical  Education 


(16-19) 


Second  Semester 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(3)  GER  102  (Second  Course  in  Ger¬ 

man) 

(5)  MA  162  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  II) 

(4)  PHYS  152  (Mechanics  and  Sound) 


(19) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(2)  CHM  120  (General  Chemistry) 

(4)  CHM  261  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  III) 

(5)  PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity  and 

Optics) 

(3)  GER  203  (Third  Course  in  Ger¬ 

man) 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(19) 


Second  Semester 

(4)  CHM  262  (Organic  Chemistry) 
(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  IV) 

(4)  PHYS  343  (Modern  Physics) 

(3)  GER  204  (Fourth  Course  in  Ger¬ 
man) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composition 

II) 


(18) 

/MTHEMATICS 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(5)  MA  161  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  I) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composition 

I) 

(3)  Modern  Language 

(4)  Science  Elective 
(1)  Physical  Education 


Second  Semester 

(5)  MA  162  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  II) 

(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(3)  Modern  Language 

(4)  Science  Elective 
(1)  Physical  Education 


(16) 

First  Semester' 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 
neering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  III) 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composition 

II) 

(3)  Modern  Language 

(4)  Science  Elective 
(3)  Social  Science 

(1)  Physical  Education 


Second  Semester 

MA  351  (Elementary  Linear  A1 
gebra) 

(3)  Modern  Language 

(4)  Science  Elective 
(3)  Social  Science 
(3)  Literature 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(17) 


(16) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

(3) 


(18) 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composition 

I) 

(4)  CHM  115  (General  Chemistry) 

(1)  Physical  Education 

(5)  MA  161  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  I) 

(1)  ENGL  185  (Developmental  Read- 

ing) 

(3)  Modern  Language 


PHYSICS 

Second  Semester 

(4)  CHM  116  (General  Chemistry) 

(1)  Physical  Education 

(5)  MA  162  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  II) 

(4)  PHYS  152  (Mechanics  and  Sound) 
(3)  Modern  Language 


(17) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


(17) 

First  Semester 
(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(1)  Physical  Education 

(4)  MA  261  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences  III) 

(5)  PHYS  251  (Heat,  Electricity,  and 

Optics) 

(W) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  ENGL  102  (English  Composition 

II) 

(3)  Modern  Language 
(1)  Physical  Education 

(4)  MA  262  (Mathematics  for  Engi¬ 

neering  and  the  Physical  Sci¬ 
ences  IV) 

(4)  PHYS  343  (Modern  Physics) 

(3)  Social  Science  Elective 

PREPHARMACY 


The  Purdue  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal  Sciences  does  not  admit 
students  directly  from  high  school.  Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  pharmacy  register  in  the  School  of  Science  for  the  prepharmacy 
program  and  apply  for  transfer  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal 
Sciences  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Application  for  the  transfer  should 
be  filed  with  the  dean  of  the  Pharmacy  School  or  with  the  pharmacy  adviser 
before  April  1.  Students  who,  for  any  reason,  do  not  transfer  to  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacal  Sciences  may  apply  for  transfer  to  any  other  school 
of  the  University  or  may  remain  in  the  School  of  Science,  with  a  change  of 
educational  objective. 

FIRST  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  MA  153  (Algebra  and  Trigonom¬ 

etry) 

(4)  CHM  109  (General  Chemistry) 

(3)  ENGL  101  (English  Composition) 
(3)  SOC  100  (Introductory  Sociology) 
(3)  Elective 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(17) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  MA  154  (Algebra  and  Trigonom¬ 

etry) 

(4)  CHM  110  (General  Chemistry 

with  Qualitative  Analysis) 

(3)  SPE  114  (Principles  of  Speech) 
(3)  POL  101  (Introduction  to  Politi¬ 
cal  Science) 

(1)  ENGL  185  (Developmental  Read- 
ing) 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(15) 
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SECOND  YEAR 


First  Semester 

(3)  CHM  255  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  255L  (Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory) 

(4)  BIOL  108  (Introduction  to  Bot- 

any) 

(4)  PHYS  220  (General  Physics) 

(3)  PSY  120  (Elementary  Psychology) 
(3)  INDM  200  (Elements  of  Account- 
>18) 


(18) 


Second  Semester 

(3)  CHM  256  (Organic  Chemistry) 

(1)  CHM  256L  (Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory) 

(4)  BIOL  109  (Introduction  to  Zool¬ 

ogy) 

(4)  PHYS  221  (General  Physics) 

(3)  EGON  210  (Principles  of  Eco¬ 
nomics) 

(1)  Physical  Education 


(16) 


School  of  Technology 

Division  of  Applied  Technology 

The  University  has  a  number  of  two-year  undergraduate  programs  leading 
to  the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Applied  Science.  The  work  offered  in  these 
programs  is  of  University  grade  as  are  all  undergraduate  courses,  but  the 
offerings  are  much  more  applied  in  nature. 

The  associate  degree  is  awarded  to  each  student  who  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pletes  the  program  of  study  in  one  of  the  curricula.  Graduates  can  expect  to 
be  immediately  employable  in  industry  or  may  be  admitted  to  the  curricula 
leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Education. 

The  Nature  of  Applied  Technology 

Scientific  and  technical  complexity  ranges  over  a  very  broad  spectrum, 
extending  all  the  way  from  extremely  simple  activity  to  highly  complex  and 
abstract  activity.  At  one  extreme  is  the  pure  scientist  and  the  engineering 
scientist;  at  the  other  end  is  the  mechanic  and  the  craftsman. 

The  Engineer.  A  professional  engineer’s  work  is  mostly  mental  in  character. 
He  studies  and  reasons  and  visualizes  how  new  bits  of  knowledge  may  be  put  to 
practical  use.  The  vast  majority  of  engineers  do  not  need  manual  dexterity  with 
tools.  Among  the  activities  they  engage  in  are  design  of  tools,  structures,  mecha¬ 
nisms,  circuits,  or  processes;  the  layout  of  industrial  plants;  the  planning  of 
industrial  processes;  research  and  development;  administrative  duties  in  pro¬ 
duction;  sales  planning  and  development;  controlling  the  quality  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  through  testing  and  inspection;  and  planning  systems  for  the 
distribution  of  power  and  for  electronic  communications. 

The  Engineering  Technician.  An  engineering  technician  engages  in  work 
that  requires  some  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  both  the  professional  engineer 
and  the  skilled  craftsman.  He  is  required  to  know  basic  theories  and  to  apply 
them  in  helping  to  solve  the  complex  problems  of  modern  industry.  In  this 
way  the  engineering  technician  carries  out  vitally  important  assignments  and 
takes  his  place  on  the  engineering  team. 
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The  engineering  technician  usually  specializes  in  one  aspect  of  engineering. 
He  might,  for  example,  work  as  a  draftsman,  a  detail  designer,  a  cost  estimator, 
a  production  supervisor,  a  research  assistant,  a  quality-control  supervisor,  a  time- 
study  man,  an  expediter,  a  technical  salesman,  or  a  production  planner. 

The  Skilled  Craftsman.  The  work  of  the  engineer  and  the  technician  would 
be  meaningless  without  the  contribution  of  the  skilled  craftsman  who  carries  out 
engineering  ideas.  A  toolmaker,  for  example,  fabricates  a  jig  or  die  from  a 
design  conceived  by  the  engineer  and  detailed  by  the  technician.  The  elec¬ 
trician,  pipefitter,  welder,  machinist,  chemical  operator,  and  surveyor’s  rodman 
likewise  use  their  skills  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  engineering  team. 

The  Engineering  Technician 

Definition.  A  committee  of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Educa¬ 
tion  utilized  the  following  definition  in  their  report  entitled  “Characteristics  of 
Excellence  in  Engineering  Technology  Education.’’ 

“An  engineering  technician  is  one  whose  education  and  experience  qualify 
him  to  work  in  the  field  of  engineering  technology.  He  differs  from  a  crafts¬ 
man  in  his  knowledge  of  scientific  and  engineering  theory  and  methods  and 
from  an  engineer  in  his  more  specialized  background  and  in  his  use  of  technical 
skills  in  support  of  engineering  activities.’’ 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Development  of  Scientists  and  Engineers, 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1956,  has  adopted  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  duties  performed  by  an  engineering  technician,  “  .  .  .  the  engineering 
or  scientific  technician  is  usually  employed  in  (1)  research,  design,  or  develop¬ 
ment;  (2)  production,  operation,  or  control;  (3)  installation,  maintenance,  or 
sales.  When  serving  in  the  first  of  these  functional  categories,  he  usually  acts 
as  direct  supporting  personnel  to  an  engineer  or  scientist.  When  employed  in 
the  second  category,  he  usually  follows  a  course  prescribed  by  a  scientist  or 
engineer  but  may  not  work  closely  under  his  direction.  When  active  in  the 
third  category,  he  is  frequently  performing  a  task  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  done  by  an  engineer. 

“In  executing  his  function  the  scientific  or  engineering  technician  is 
required  to  use  a  high  degree  of  rational  thinking,  and  to  employ  post-secondary 
school  mathematics  and  the  principles  of  physical  and  natural  science.  He 
thereby  assumes  the  more  routine  engineering  functions  necessary  in  the 
growing  technologically  based  economy.  He  must  effectively  communicate  sci¬ 
entific  or  engineering  ideas  mathematically,  graphically  and  linguistically.’’ 

Need.  Our  present  space  age,  with  its  exploding  accumulation  of  new 
information  and  scientific  discovery,  has  increased  the  need  for  people  with 
specialized  training  in  science  and  technology.  Experts  have  recently  estimated 
that  our  nation’s  engineering  schools  must  graduate  twice  the  present  35,000 
engineers  per  year  if  we  are  to  meet  the  expanding  needs. 

Since  it  now  appears  improbable  that  our  nation  will  be  able  to  attain 
the  goal  of  70,000  to  80,000  engineers  per  year  another  approach  to  the  problem 
is  necessary.  The  most  reasonable  solution  appears  to  be  one  of  making  the 
present  professional  engineer  more  efficient  by  providing  him  with  assistance 
in  the  form  of  an  engineering  technician.  Many  experts  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  ratio  of  from  three  to  five  engineering  technicians  for  each  engineer. 
This  would  indicate  that  100,000  to  150,000  engineering  technicians  should  be 
trained  per  year. 
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Currently  the  United  States  has  only  about  16,000  graduates  of  engineering 
technology  programs  coming  on  the  job  market  each  year.  This  simply  means 
there  is  a  large,  unsatisfied  demand  for  engineering  technicians.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  field  are  virtually  unlimited. 

Programs 

The  applied  technology  programs  consist  of: 

1.  Day  programs.  These  programs  are  primarily  for  students  with  little  or 
no  industrial  experience— -directly  out  of  high  school  or  military  service. 
They  are  of  two  years’  duration  and  lead  to  the  degree  of  Associate  in 
Applied  Science  in  the  curriculum  studied.  Students  admitted  to  these 
programs  are  classified  as  regular  students. 

2.  Evening  programs.  These  programs  are  planned  to  serve  industrial  em¬ 
ployees  or  others  who,  because  of  many  reasons,  cannot  attend  day  school 
programs.  These  include: 

(a)  Programs  in  the  selected  fields  of  technology  which  lead  to  the 
degree  of  Associate  in  Applied  Science.  Students  admitted  to  these 
programs  are  classified  as  regular  students. 

(b)  Certificate  programs  have  been  designed  for  the  more  mature 
adult  either  in  industrial  employment  already,  or  desiring  technical 
industrial  employment.  They  are  designed  to  be  as  concentrated 
and  immediately  practical  as  possible  for  students  who  have  limited 
time  or  funds  available  for  formal  education. 

(c)  Special  service  programs.  The  Division  of  Applied  Technology  co¬ 
operates  with  individual  industries  or  communities  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  specialized  training  programs.  Such  service 
is  rendered  without  charges  other  than  the  regular  fees  assessed  for 
student  enrollment  in  classes. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  technological  employ¬ 
ment  with  contractors,  building  materials  suppliers,  architects,  civil  engineers, 
and  related  governmental  agencies. 

Graduates  are  prepared  to  accept  positions  as  estimators,  expeditors,  plan¬ 
ning  technicians,  field  inspectors,  architectural  detailers,  architectural  draftsmen, 
and  sales  representatives.  With  experience,  after  completing  this  program  of 
study,  graduates  are  now  holding  positions  as  field  engineers,  technical  engineers, 
junior  structural  engineers,  engineering  assistants,  shop  superintendents,  and 
real  estate  brokers.  This  field  of  specialization  is  well  designed  to  help  the 
student  who  is  interested  in  going  into  the  construction  business  for  himself. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Course  No. 

Credit 

Course  No. 

Cred 

ARET 

116 

Architectural  Draw- 

ARET 

156 

Frame  Construction 

3 

ing  . 

2 

ARET 

164 

Building  Materials. 

.  3 

ENGL 

101 

English  Composi- 

MET 

212 

Mechanics  of 

tion  . 

3 

Materials  . 

.  4 

MA 

111 

Algebra  . 

3 

EG 

113 

Slide  Rules  and 

PST 

136 

Physics:  Mechanics 

Graphs  . 

1 

and  Heat  . 

4 

MA 

112 

Trigonometry  .  . .  . , 

.  3 

PSY 

120 

Psychology  . 

3 

PST 

176 

Physics:  Electricity, 

or 

Introductory  Sociol- 

Sound,  and  Light  .  , 

,  4 

SOC 

100 

ogy . 

3 

— 

ARET 

172 

Systems  of  Construc¬ 
tion  . 

2 

18 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

ARET  204  Building  Regulations  2 
ARET  220  Concrete  and  Mason¬ 
ry  Construction  ....  3 
ARET  288  Elementary  Survey¬ 
ing  .  2 

MA  223  Introductory  Analy¬ 
sis  I  .  3 

or  Technical  Elec¬ 
tive  (3) 

Electives  .  6 

SPE  114  Principles  of  Speech  3 

19 


Second  Semester 

ARET  276  Specifications  and 

Contract  Documents  2 
GNT  268  Elements  of  Law  ...  3 


GNT  220  Technical  Report 

Writing .  3 

MA  224  Introductory 

Analysis  II  .  3 

or  Technical  Elec¬ 
tive  (3) 

ARET  292  Estimating  .  3 

Electives  .  6 


20 


Students  will  select  a  total  of  6  credit  hours,  with  the  advice  of  academic  advisers, 
from  the  following  subjects: 


ELECTIVES 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


ARET  241  Architectural  Design  ARET  242 

I  .  2 

ARET  248  History  of  Architec-  ARET  249 

ture  I .  2 

ARET  336  Reinforced  Concrete  4  ARET  256 

ARET  340  Construction  ARET  284 

Methods  .  4 

ARET  236  Architectural  Pro-  ARET  266 

jections  .  2  ARET  278 

ARET  265  Structures  I  .  3 


Architectural  Design 


II  .  2 

History  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  II  .  2 

Structural  Drafting .  3 
Mechanical  Equip¬ 
ment  of  Buildings  . .  2 

Structures  II  .  3 

Building  Construc¬ 
tion  Practices .  2 
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CHEMICAL  AND  METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

This  program  of  study  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
whose  interests  are  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy.  The  plan  of  study 
has  been  worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  all  courses  may  be  applied  in  either 
area. 

Chemical  and  metallurgical  technology  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
technological  services  in  steel  mills  and  metal  processing  and  fabricating 
industries  as  well  as  for  technician  positions  in  general  chemical  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  laboratories  and  industries. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Course  No, 

Credit 

Course  No. 

Crec 

EG 

no 

Drafting  Funda- 

CMET 

154 

Industrial  Chemistry  4 

mentals  .  3 

CMET 

184 

Ferrous  Metallurgy . 

3 

GNT 

100 

Technical  Institute 

MA 

112 

Trigonometry  . 

3 

Orientation  Lectures  1 

PST 

176 

Physics:  Electricity, 

ENGL 

101 

English  Composition 

Sound,  and  Light.  .  . 

4 

I  .  3 

EG 

113 

Slide  Rules  and 

PSY 

120 

Psychology  .  3 

Graphs  . 

1 

MA 

111 

Algebra  .  3 

— 

PST 

120 

Introduction  to 

15 

Chemistry .  3 

PST 

136 

Physics:  Mechanics 

and  Heat  .  4 

20 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

CMET  212 

Industrial  Chemistry: 

CMET 

252 

Industrial  Chemistry: 

Qualitative  .  3 

Quantitative  . 

3 

CMET  228 

Physical  Metallurgy.  4 

CMET 

280 

Nonferrous  Metal- 

CMET  240 

Heat  Transfer .  3 

lurgy  . 

2 

GNT 

204 

Fundamentals  of 

CMET 

284 

Metallography  . 

3 

Practical  Speaking. .  2 

PST 

284 

Instrumentation  .  .  . 

3 

GNT 

220 

Technical  Report 

GNT 

232 

Democratic  Govern- 

Writing .  3 

ment  . 

2 

lET 

104 

Industrial  Organiza- 

GNT 

260 

Economics  of 

tion  and  Production  4 

Industry  . 

2 

lET 

152 

Human  Relations 

19 

in  Industry . 

3 

18 


44  /  PLANS  OF  STUDY 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  programs  are  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  technological  employment  with  electrical  communication  industries: 
light  and  power  industries;  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment;  and  electrical 
suppliers  and  distributors;  or  with  an  industry  where  electrical  power  and  con¬ 
trols  are  utilized. 

General  emphasis  in  both  options  is  placed  upon  understanding  the 
fundamental  principles  of  electricity  and  their  present-day  applications,  with 
special  consideration  given  to  modern  developments  in  communications,  auto¬ 
mation,  and  industrial  practices. 

Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  industrial  man¬ 
agement  and  with  some  of  the  historical,  economic,  and  human  relations  aspects 
of  our  American  industrial  life— all  related  to  the  individual. 

Option  A,  Industrial  Electricity,  stresses  the  application  of  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current  theory  to  electrical  machinery  and  instruments— including  power 
generation,  transmission,  measurement,  and  control.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
courses  in  circuit  theory,  machinery,  electrical  measurements,  and  electronic 
and  magnetic  controls  in  automation  systems.  Students  are  prepared  to  accept 
positions  as  electrical  engineering  assistants,  maintenance  men,  trouble  shooters, 
repair  men,  laboratory  technicians,  etc. 

Option  C,  Industrial  Electronics.  Increased  industrial  usage  of  electronic 
devices  for  testing,  measurement,  and  control— especially  in  automation  systems— 
has  created  a  growing  demand  for  highly  skilled  electronics  technicians.  Elec¬ 
tronic  fundamentals,  components,  and  circuits,  as  well  as  transistors  applied  in 
these  areas,  are  stressed.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  instruments,  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  and  experimental  and  testing  procedures,  including  the  electronic  com¬ 
ponents  and  circuitry  of  systems  applied  to  automation.  Students  are  prepared 
to  accept  positions  as  electronic  technicians  in  installation,  trouble  shooting, 
maintenance,  sales,  and  related  activities. 

Within  their  own  specialized  areas,  students  from  any  option  may  accept 
positions  as  electrical  draftsmen,  estimators,  inspectors,  salesmen,  checkers, 
analysts,  testers,  technical  writers,  etc. 

After  experience  and  continued  growth  in  their  fields,  graduates  are  now 
holding  such  positions  as  supervisors,  managers,  sales  engineers,  customer  engi¬ 
neers,  contractors,  field  engineers,  and  application  engineers. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Course  No. 

Credit 

Course  No. 

Credit 

EET 

104 

Electronics  I— 

EET 

156 

Electronics  II— Semi- 

Circuits  . 

4 

conductors;  Transis- 

GNT 

100 

Technical  Institute 

tors  . 

3 

Orientation  Lectures 

1 

EET 

176 

Electrical  Circuits  . . 

4 

ENGL 

101 

English  Composition 

GNT 

232 

Democratic  Govern- 

I  . 

3 

ment  . 

2 

MA 

111 

Algebra . 

3 

PST 

136 

Physics:  Mechanics 

PST 

120 

Introduction  to 

and  Heat  . 

4 

Chemistry  . 

3 

MA 

112 

Trigonometry  . 

3 

PST 

176 

Physics:  Electricity, 

EG 

113 

Slide  Rules  and 

Sound,  and  Light  .  . 

4 

Graphs  . 

1 

18  17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

OPTION  A:  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICITY 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


EG 

110 

Drafting  Funda- 

EET 

252 

Electrical  Power 

mentals  . 

3 

Blueprints  and  Dia- 

EET 

212 

Electrical  Machines 

5 

grams . 

2 

EET 

228 

Power  Distribution 

2 

EET 

264 

Electrical  Measure- 

PSY 

120 

Psychology  . 

3 

nients . 

4 

GNT 

204 

Fundamentals  of 

EET 

268 

Control  of  Electric 

Practical  Speaking  . 

2 

Motors  . 

4 

GNT 

220 

Technical  Report 

EET 

272 

Automation  and 

Writing . 

3 

Electronic  Controls . 

5 

lET 

104 

Industrial  Organiza- 

GNT 

260 

Economics  of  Indus- 

tion  and  Production 

4 

try  . 

2 

lET 

152 

Human  Relations  in 

22 

Industry  . 

3 

20 


46  /  PLANS  OF  STUDY 


OPTION  C:  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

EG 

110 

Drafting  Funda- 

EEI’ 

256 

Electronics  IV— 

mentals  . 

3 

Transmitters  . 

3 

EET 

208 

AC  and  DC  Ma- 

EET 

264 

Electrical  Measure- 

chines  and  Controls 

2 

ments . 

4 

EET 

236 

Electronics  III— 

EET 

272 

Automation  and 

Radio  Circuits . 

5 

Electronic  Controls 

5 

PSY 

120 

Psychology  . 

3 

EET 

276 

Electronic  Trouble 

GNT 

204 

Fundamentals  of 

Shooting  . 

2 

Practical  Speaking.  . 

2 

GNT 

260 

Economics  of  Indus- 

GNT 

220 

Technical  Report 

try  . 

2 

Writing . 

3 

lET 

152 

Human  Relations  in 

lET 

104 

Industrial  Organiza- 

Industry  . 

3 

tion  and  Production 

4 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

This  major  field  of  specialization  is  designed  to  prepare  students  primarily 
for  technological  services  in  the  industrial  engineering  areas  of  production 
planning  and  control,  plant  layout,  quality  control,  job  evaluation,  and  cost 
analysis.  It  also  covers  the  essentials  of  management  with  which  foremen, 
supervisors,  and  administrative  personnel  in  general  are  concerned. 

Typical  jobs  are  time-study  man,  methods  planner,  production  control  clerk, 
stock  supervisor,  cost  analyst,  and  personnel  interviewer. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  courses  in  motion  and  time  study,  job  evaluation, 
wage  incentives,  production  and  operation  planning,  plant  layout,  and  industrial 
safety,  and  on  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  some  of  the  historical,  economic 
and  human-relations  aspects  of  our  American  industrial  life,  all  related  to  the 
individual. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


Course  No. 

Credit 

Course  No. 

Credit 

EG 

no 

Drafting  Funda- 

ENGL 

101 

English  Composition  3 

mentals  . 

3 

lET 

120 

Systems  and  Pro- 

lET 

104 

Industrial  Organi- 

cedures  . 

3 

zation  and  Manage- 

lET 

262 

Motion  Study  and 

ment  . 

4 

Work  Methods  .  .  .  . 

3 

lET 

no 

Electronic  Data 

PSY 

370 

Psychology  in  Busi- 

Processing  . 

3 

ness  and  Industry.  .  . 

3 

MA 

151 

Elementary  Mathe- 

EG 

113 

Slide  Rules  and 

matics  for  Engineer- 

Graphs  . 

1 

ing  and  the  Physical 

PST 

176 

Physics:  Electricity, 

Sciences .  5  Sound,  and  Light.  .  .  4 

PST  136  Physics:  Mechanics  ~TZ 

and  Heat  .  4 


19 


TECHNOLOGY  /  47 


First  Semester 

lET  200  Computer  Program¬ 
ming  Fundamentals.  3 
ECON  210  Principles  of 

Economics  .  3 

lET  152  Human  Relations 

in  Industry .  3 

lET  204  Techniques  of  Main¬ 

taining  Quality  ....  3 
lET  266  Work  Measurement 

and  Incentives .  3 

MA  223  Introductory 

Analysis  I .  3 

or  Elective  (3) 

Ts 


Second  Semester 


lET 

212 

Industrial  Safety  .  .  . 

2 

lET 

224 

Production  Planning 

and  Control . 

4 

lET 

250 

Fundamentals  of  Pro- 

duction  Cost  Analy- 

sis  . 

3 

GNT 

220 

Technical  Report 

Writing . 

3 

MA 

224 

Introductory 

Analysis  I  . 

3 

or  Elective  (3) 

SPE 

114 

Principles  of 

Speech . 

3 

18 


GNT 

268 

EET 

106 

lET 

208 

lET 

268 

lET 

272 

lET 

296 

lET 

312 

lET 

368 

PST 

284 

STAT 

351 

STAT 

352 

ELECTIVES 

Elements  of  Law . 

Introduction  to  Computer  Fundamentals  .  .  .  . 

Integrated  Systems  Analysis . 

Plant  Layout  . 

Job  Evaluation  . 

Industrial  Engineering  Case  Problems . 

Materials  Handling . 

Legislation  Affecting  Industrial  Relations . 

Instrumentation  . 

Elementary  Statistics  I  . 

Elementary  Statistics  II  . 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

This  program  of  study  has  been  designed  to  prepare  students  to  take  em¬ 
ployment  in  industries  requiring  services  of  drafting  and  design  of  a  mechanical 
nature. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  product  and  tool  design,  mechanical  maintenance, 
testing,  inspection,  and  the  selection  of  methods  for  efficient  and  economical 
production. 

Graduates  of  this  program  accept  jobs  as  laboratory  technicians,  engineer¬ 
ing  assistants,  detailers,  draftsmen,  tool  maintenance  men,  plant  maintenance 
men,  layout  men,  inspectors,  and  machine  and  tool  salesmen.  With  additional 
experience  students  may  aspire  to  positions  as  industrial  supervisors,  machine 
and  tool  designers,  tool  buyers,  production  expeditors,  and  cost  estimators. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Course  No. 

Credit 

Course  No. 

Credit 

EG 

110 

Drafting  Funda- 

EG 

212 

Descriptive 

mentals  . 

3 

Geometry  .  3 

MET 

180 

Materials  and 

MET 

204 

Production  Drawing  3 

Processes  . 

3 

MET 

212 

Mechanics  of  Ma- 

ENGL 

101 

English  Composition 

terials  .  4 

I  . 

3 

MA 

112 

Trigonometry  .  3 

MA 

111 

Algebra  . 

3 

PST 

176 

Physics;  Electricity, 

PST 

136 

Physics:  Mechanics 

Heat,  Sound .  4 

and  Heat  . 

4 

EG 

113 

Slide  Rules  and 

SOC 

100 

Introductory 

Graphs  .  1 

Sociology  . 

3 

— 

or 

18 

PSY 

120 

Elementary 

Psychology  (3) 


19 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Course  No.  Credit 

MET  216  Machine  Elements  .  3 
MET  232  Dynamics  and 

Mechanisms  .  3 

SPE  114  Speech .  3 

lET  104  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Production  4 
MA  223  Introductory  Analy¬ 
sis  I  .  3 

Elective .  3 

19 


Second  Semester 

Course  No.  Credit 

MET  200  Power  Systems .  3 

EET  216  Electrical  Machines 

and  Controls .  3 

GNT  220  Technical  Report 

Writing .  3 

GNT  268  Elements  of  Law  ...  3 
MA  224  Introductory  Anal¬ 
ysis  II  .  3 

Elective .  3 


18 


TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 


MET  228  Machine  Design  I .  3 

MET  236  Jig  and  Fixture  Design .  3 

MET  256  Material  Fabrication  .  3 

MET  264  Machine  Design  II .  3 

MET  288  Die  Design .  3 

MET  294  Mechanical  Analysis .  3 

PST  284  Instrumentation  .  3 

lET  204  Techniques  of  Maintaining  Quality  .  3 

lET  152  Human  Relations  in  Industry  . 3 
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Nursing  (Leading  to  RN) 

This  program  of  nursing  education  provides  a  means  of  correlating  the 
philosophy  and  standards  of  nursing  education  with  those  of  general  education. 
The  over-all  standards  and  policies  of  the  University  apply  to  the  program 
in  nursing  as  they  do  to  the  other  educational  programs  within  the  University. 
The  associate  degree  program  is  designed  to  fulfill  the  educational  needs  of 
qualified  high  school  graduates  (1)  who  want  to  prepare  for  nursing  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  and  (2)  who  want  to  study  in  a  multi-purpose  collegiate  insti¬ 
tution  where  they  share  the  responsibilities,  privileges,  intellectual  and  social 
experiences  with  all  other  students.  Clinical  practice  experiences  are  obtained  in 
four  cooperating  area  hospitals:  St.  Catherine— East  Chicago,  St.  Margaret— Ham¬ 
mond,  St.  Mary  Mercy— Gary,  and  Our  Lady  of  Mercy— Dyer.  The  University 
nursing  faculty  selects,  supervises,  and  evaluates  all  learning  experiences. 

Graduates  are  prepared  to  give  care  to  patients  as  beginning  general  duty 
nurses,  drawing  upon  their  scientific  knowledge  and  understanding  of  human 
behavior  and  needs.  They  are  prepared  to  develop  satisfactory  relationships 
with  people,  to  cooperate  and  share  responsibility  for  their  patients’  welfare 
with  other  members  of  the  nursing  and  health  staff,  and  to  be  self-directive  in 
learning  from  experience  as  practicing  nurses. 

Graduates  of  the  associate  degree  program  in  nursing  are  eligible  for  state 
examinations  for  licensure  as  registered  nurses. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Course  No. 

Credit 

Course  No. 

Credit 

BIOL 

201 

Biology  of  Man  . . 

2 

BIOL 

203 

Biology  of  Man  .  .  . 

2 

BIOL 

202 

Laboratory  in  Hu- 

BIOL 

204 

Laboratory  in  Hu- 

man  Biology  . 

1 

man  Biology  . 

1 

CHM 

119 

General  Chemistry  . 

3 

BIOL 

220 

Introduction  to 

ENGL 

101 

English  Composition 

Microbiology  . 

3 

I  . 

3 

F&N 

303 

Essentials  of  Nutri- 

SOC 

100 

Introductory  Sociol- 

tion  . 

3 

ogy . 

3 

NT 

111 

Medical-Surgical 

NT 

110 

Introduction  to 

Nursing  I . 

7 

Nursing . 

5 

PEW 

100 

Physical  Education  . 

1 

PEW 

100 

Physical  Education  . 

1 

— 

Summer  Session 

NT  204  Maternal  and  Child 


Nursing  I  .  3 

PCOL  201  Pharmacology  .  3 

Elective  in  English, 
Social  Sciences,  or 
Speech  .  3 


9 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


NT 

212 

Medical-Surgical 

NT 

220 

Psychiatric  N ursing . 

4 

Nursing  II  . 

5 

NT 

213 

Medical-Surgical 

PSY 

120 

Elementary  Psychol- 

Nursing  III  . 

8 

ogy  . 

3 

NT 

250 

Seminar  in  Nursing. 

2 

NT 

205 

Maternal  and  Child 

Elective  in  English, 

Nursing  II  . 

6 

Social  Sciences,  or 

Elective  in  English, 
Social  Sciences,  or 

Speech  . 

3 

Speech  . 

3 

17 

17 


Department  of  Industrial  Education 

In  addition  to  the  Division  of  Applied  Technology,  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Education  is  a  part  of  the  School  of  Technology.  Four-year  plans  of 
study  in  this  area  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  department  offers  five  options  toward  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

Following  are  the  core  requirements  for  all  students  in  industrial  education. 
Details  of  the  programs  offered  and  of  courses  required  beyond  the  core 


subjects  are  found  in  the  School  of  Technology  catalog. 

The  core  requirements  are: 

ED  260  or  lED  260  . .  3  hours 

English  Composition  (ENGL  101,  102) .  6  hours 

Developmental  Reading  (ENGL  185) .  1  hour 

Grammar  and  Usage  (ENGL  425)  .  3  hours 

Speech  (SPE  114)  .  3  hours 

Psychology  (PSY  120,  ED  285) .  6  hours 

Philosophy  (PHIL  210)  .  3  hours 

Social  Sciences  (HIST  252,  POL  101,  EGON  210,  SOC  100) . 12  hours 

Mathematics  (MA  111  and  112  or  123  and  124) .  6  hours 

Chemistry  (CHM  111,  112)  .  6  hours 

Physics  (PHYS  220,  221) .  8  hours 

Technical  and  Applied  x\rts  (TAA  115,  117,  215,  212) .  8  hours 

Drafting  (EG  114,  115)  .  4  hours 


Special  Service  Programs 

PROFESSIONAL  FOREMANSHIP 
CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 

The  Professional  Foremanship  Certificate  Program  is  an  intensive  and 
practical  curriculum  equivalent  to  37  semester  hours.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
foremen  with  the  professional  education  needed  to  handle  the  many  supervisory 
and  technical  problems  which  they  meet  daily  in  technical,  communications, 
and  human  relations  fields. 
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The  program  has  been  set  up  by  representatives  of  industry,  professional 
foremen’s  organizations,  and  the  University.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  management,  which  is  vitally  concerned  with  training  foremen  for  positions 
of  leadership. 

The  Professional  Foremanship  Program  is  the  certificate  program  counter¬ 
part  of  the  industrial  engineering  technology  two-year  curriculum.  Course 
selection  is  on  the  basis  of  a  program  worked  out  with  the  counselor  assigned 
and  is  carefully  tailored  to  individual  needs. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  granted  to  those  mature  adults  already  in 
management  positions  who  meet  the  entrance  standards  and  requirements.  All 
other  applicants  must  complete  the  same  procedures  for  admission  as  applicants 
to  the  associate  degree  programs  in  the  School  of  Technology.  These  procedures 
are  outlined  on  pages  6  to  9.  Any  specific  questions  concerning  the  program 
should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  at  the  Calumet  Campus. 


Required  Courses— 11  semester  hours  minimum 

Course  No.  Credits  Credits 

IT  104  Industrial  Organization  and  Production ...  4  4 

PSY  120  Psychology  OR .  3  — 

GN  120  Psychology .  —  2 

IT  152  Human  Relations  in  Industry .  3  3 

SP  114  Principles  of  Speech  OR .  3  — 

GN  204  Fundamentals  of  Practical  Speaking .  —  2 


13  11 

Optional  Courses— 14  semester  hours  maximum  chosen  from 

one  or  a  combination  of  the  following 
groups 

Group  1—14  semester  hours  maximum: 

Communications— 10  semester  hours  maximum 
English  and  report  writing— 7  hours  maximum 
Advanced  courses  in  speech— 3  hours  maximum 
Economics  and  labor  relations— 6  hours  maximum 
Physical  Sciences— 12  hours  maximum 

Group  II— 8  semester  hours  maximum: 

Courses  specific  to  two-year  diploma  curricula— 8  semester  hours 
maximum 

Courses  from  one  or  more  technologies  may  be  elected  in  this  group 
provided  that  (1)  they  relate  directly  to  the  individual’s  duties,  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  or  line  of  promotability;  and  (2)  prior  approval  of 
the  counselor  and  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Applied  Technology 
is  secured. 
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PRACTICAL  NURSING  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 

The  National  Association  for  Practical  Nursing  Education  defines  a  prac¬ 
tical  nurse  as  a  person  trained  to  care  for  selected  subacute  convalescent  and 
chronic  patients,  and  to  assist  the  professional  nurse  in  a  team  relationship, 
especially  in  the  care  of  those  more  acutely  ill.  She  provides  nursing  service  in 
private  homes  and  in  institutions.  She  may  be  employed  by  the  lay  public, 
hospitals,  or  health  agencies.  A  practical  nurse  works  only  under  the  direct 
orders  of  a  licensed  physician  or  the  supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse. 

The  program  emphasizes  the  acquisition  of  skills  in  caring  for  the  patient 
and  assisting  with  the  home  and  hospital  duties  associated  with  illness  and  con¬ 
valescence.  To  the  extent  possible  the  skills  and  techniques  are  soundly  grounded 
in  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  involved. 

The  course  consists  of  16  weeks  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  at 
the  Calumet  Campus  followed  by  four  eight-week  periods  at  each  of  the  four 
cooperating  hospitals.  All  instruction  is  under  the  supervision  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  working  in  cooperation  with  a  Community  Advisory  Council.  The  pro- 


gram 

is  accredited  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Nurses  Registration  and 

Nurs- 

ing  Education. 

First  Semester 

Course  No.  Course  Title 

Class 

Lab. 

Fee 

NT 

8 

Vocational  Ethics  and  Personal  Hygiene . 

.  6 

0 

$38 

NT 

16 

Family  Living  . 

.  5 

4 

$74 

NT 

24 

Nursing  Care . 

.  5 

11 

$63 

Second  and  Third  Semesters 

Course  No.  Course  Title 

Class 

Lab. 

Fee 

NT 

44 

Medical  Clinical  Experience,  8  weeks  . 

....  4 

36 

$10 

NT 

56 

Surgical  Clinical  Experience,  8  weeks  . 

....  4 

36 

$10 

NT 

64 

Maternity  Clinical  Experience,  8  weeks . 

....  4 

36 

$10 

NT 

72 

Pediatrics  and  Long-term  Illness  Clinical 

Experience,  8  weeks  . 

.  4 

36 

$10 

PRACTICAL  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS 

Many  industrial  maintenance  people  now  working  in  the  fields  of  in¬ 
strumentation  and  electricity  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  gain,  through 
either  formal  education  or  experience,  the  knowledge  needed  in  this  new 
technology  dealing  with  electronics.  Purdue  University  Calumet  Campus  is 
offering  a  two-year  certificate  program  in  electronics  to  assist  in  this  demand. 
The  goal  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  material  in  such  a  fashion  that  elec¬ 
tricians,  instrument  men,  and  engineers  will  obtain  a  basic  background  and 
working  knowledge  of  the  electronic  techniques  necessary  to  install,  maintain, 
and  trouble-shoot  measuring  systems,  communication  systems,  and  control  sys¬ 
tems. 

As  this  is  a  noncredit  practical  program,  admission  will  be  granted  to  those 
individuals  who  can  profit  by  the  training  offered.  The  University  reserves  the 
right  to  limit  the  enrollment  in  these  courses.  The  two-year  program  is  described 
below. 


FIRST  YEAR 

ELECTRONICS  I 
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EET  15.  BASIC  ELECTRICITY. 

Basic  electrical  terms,  units,  symbols, 
and  schematics  are  discussed.  Equipment 
such  as  voltmeters,  ohmmeters,  ammeters, 
generators,  and  oscilloscopes  are  demon¬ 
strated.  Magnetism,  inductance,  capaci¬ 
tance  series  and  parallel  circuits  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Basic  principles  of  alternating 
current,  capacitive  reactance,  inductive  re¬ 
actance,  impedance,  phasors,  power  fac¬ 
tor,  and  resonance  are  studied. 


EET  23.  TRANSISTOR  AND  VACUUM  TUBE 
FUNDAMENTALS. 

Transistor  fundamentals,  semiconductor 
diodes,  vacuum  tube  diodes,  triodes, 
tetrodes,  pentodes  are  discussed.  The  use 
of  oscilloscopes,  audio  oscillators,  and  volt¬ 
meters  in  electronic  circuits  such  as  am¬ 
plifiers,  power  supplies,  and  oscillators  is 
considered. 


SECOND  YEAR 

ELECTRONICS  II 


EET  39.  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS. 

Transistors  and  vacuum  tubes  used  in 
circuits  are  considered.  Power  supply  cir¬ 
cuits,  audio  amplifiers,  RF  amplifiers,  os¬ 
cillators,  modulation,  AM  transmitters  and 
receivers,  EM  transmitters  and  receivers 
are  discussed.  Special  electronic  circuits 
such  as  clippers,  clampers,  multivibrators, 
blocking  oscillators,  sweep  circuits  are 
studied.  Trouble  shooting  techniques  are 
emphasized. 


EET  41.  ELECTRONIC  CONTROL  CIRCUITS. 

Class  2.  Lab.  4,  $80. 

Rotating  electrical  machinery  and  con¬ 
trol  circuits,  servo-mechanism  components 
such  as  error  detectors,  amplifiers,  de¬ 
tectors,  magnetic  amplifiers  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Specialized  electronic  control  cir¬ 
cuits  are  discussed. 


PRACTICAL  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENTATION 

Modern  industrial  techniques  assign  an  increasing  portion  of  the  burden 
of  monitoring  and  control  to  instruments.  For  maximum  performance,  instru¬ 
ments  must  be  well-constructed,  properly  applied,  and  carefully  maintained. 
Qualified  personnel  specially  trained  in  the  theory  and  application  of  electrical 
circuits  as  applied  to  the  design  and  use  of  instruments  and  instrumentation 
systems  at  every  stage  of  the  industrial  process  are  in  short  supply.  With  the 
guidance  of  the  Calumet  Area  Committee  on  Industrial  Training,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  has  developed  a 
program  of  practical  study  in  basic  physical  measurements,  electricity,  non¬ 
electronic,  and  electronic  instruments  to  fill  this  critical  need. 

In  three  semesters,  someone  new  to  the  instrumentation  field  will  become 
familiar  with  the  basic  principles  and  practices  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of 
industrial  operations.  Beginners  wishing  to  undertake  the  study  of  instruments 
and  their  principles  may  take  a  sequence  of  courses  providing  general  back¬ 
ground  in  physical  measurement  and  electricity  as  well  as  a  course  providing 
a  basic  understanding  of  instruments  and  controllers  which  may  be  pneumatic, 
mechanical,  and  even  electrical  in  their  operational  principles,  but  do  not 
incorporate  electronic  elements  or  circuitry  in  their  design. 
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Those  students  with  experience  or  with  more  extensive  technical  back¬ 
grounds  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  prepare  a  sound  basis  for  advanced 
study  by  enrolling  in  the  Electronics  Institute  prior  to  attempting  the  study  of 
the  formulation  and  operation  of  electronic  and  electrical  instrumentation  sys¬ 
tems  and  controllers. 

Hardware  from  a  variety  of  manufacturers  and  associated  test  equipment 
used  in  the  classroom  will  be  of  high  quality  modern  designs  admirably  adapted 
to  acquaint  students  with  test  methods  used  in  checking,  installing,  controlling, 
and  maintaining  instrumentation  systems. 

As  this  is  a  noncredit  practical  program,  admission  will  be  granted  to  those 
individuals  who  can  profit  by  the  training  offered.  The  university  reserves  the 
right  to  limit  the  enrollment  in  these  courses.  The  two-year  program  is  described 
below. 


FIRST  YEAR 

INSTRUMENTATION  I 


MET  15.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PHYSICAL 
MEASUREMENTS. 

Principles  of  mechanics,  mechanisms, 
linkage,  linear  motion,  rotary  motion, 
energy,  temperature,  pressure,  fluids,  flow, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  density,  and  hu¬ 
midity.  Sensing  devices,  measuring  de¬ 
vices,  and  measuring  instruments  will  be 
stressed  in  the  practical  laboratories. 


EET  15.  BASIC  ELECTRICITY. 

Electrical  terms;  units;  symbols;  sche¬ 
matics;  Ohm’s  law;  use  of  voltmeters, 
ammeters,  and  ohmmeters;  series  and  par- 
pacitance.  Basic  principles  of  alternating 
current,  generators,  capacitive  reactance, 
inductive  reactance,  impedance  phasors, 
power  factor,  resonance,  use  of  oscillo¬ 
scope. 


SECOND  YEAR 

INSTRUMENTATION  II 

MET  21.  NONELECTRIC  INSTRUMENTS 
AND  SYSTEMS. 

Study  of  the  construction,  maintenance, 
trouble  shooting,  and  calibration  of  in¬ 
struments  and  devices  used  to  measure, 
record,  and  control  temperature,  flow, 
level,  pressure,  humidity,  density,  and 
thickness.  Pneumatic,  hydraulic,  and  elec¬ 
trical  systems  will  be  stressed. 

INSTRUMENTATION  III 

EET  51.  ELECTRONIC  INSTRUMENTATION 
AND  SYSTEMS. 

Study  of  electronic  instruments,  re¬ 
corders,  controllers,  sensing  devices,  trans¬ 
ducers  used  in  open  and  closed  loop  sys¬ 
tems,  maintenance,  trouble  shooting, 
adjustment,  and  calibration  is  stressed. 
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COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 

In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Indiana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Purdue  University  and  a  special  industrial  com¬ 
mittee  developed  the  following  two  curricula. 

(1)  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  for  accountants,  office  managers, 
adults,  and  recent  high  school  graduates  interested  in  careers  in  business  data 
processing. 

(2)  SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROCESSING  for  scientists,  engineers,  tech¬ 
nicians,  adults,  and  recent  high  school  graduates  interested  in  careers  in  scientific 
data  processing. 

Scope  and  Major  Features  of  the  Computer  Technology  Curricula 

Study  has  shown  that  a  need  exists  for  training  of  highly  skilled  computer 
science  technicians  in  two  major  areas:  (1)  the  business  data  processing  field 
and  (2)  the  scientific  data  processing  field.  There  are  many  similarities  in  the 
training  requirements  but  there  are  also  significant  differences.  The  similarities 
and  differences  have  been  considered  in  the  development  of  the  proposed 
curricula. 

The  emphasis  throughout  the  curriculum  of  both  programs  is  upon 
data  processing  and  is  roughly  divided  into  these  areas:  organization  of  business 
and  industry,  data  processing  equipment  and  systems,  business  and  scientific 
applications  and  supporting  mathematics,  communication  skills,  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  and  social  sciences. 

The  Computer  Technology  curriculum  in  business  data  processing  con¬ 
sists  of  61  certificate  units,  and  the  curriculum  in  scientific  data  processing 
consists  of  65  certificate  units.  An  appropriate  certificate  will  be  awarded  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  requirements. 

Opportunities  for  Graduates 

The  technician  trained  in  business  data  processing  would  find  employment 
in  the  business  and  industrial  field  where  the  major  activity  is  concerned  with 
record  keeping  and  accounting,  while  the  technician  trained  in  scientific  data 
processing  would  be  employable  in  industrial  engineering  and  scientific  firms 
where  the  major  activity  is  of  a  problem-solving  nature. 
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BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Certificate 

Course  No.  First  Semester  Units 

•lET  10  Introduction  to  Data  Processing .  7 

lET  44  Accounting  I— Data  Processing .  3 

PST  22  Data  Processing  Mathematics  I  .  2 

Social  Science  Elective . .  3 


15 


Certificate 

Course  No.  Second  Semester  Units 

*GNT  8  Communication  Skills .  3 

*IET  20  Introduction  to  Programming  Systems .  3 

lET  45  Accounting  II— Data  Processing .  3 

lET  54  Data  Processing  Applications .  3 

PST  23  Data  Processing  Mathematics  II  .  3 


15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Certificate 


Course  No.  First  Semester  Units 

*GNT  22  Technical  Report  Writing .  3 

lET  64  Computer  Programming  I .  3 

*PST  82  Introduction  to  Statistics .  3 

lET  4  Business  Organization  .  4 

Business  Elective .  3 


16 


Certificate 


Course  No.  Second  Semester  Units 

lET  65  Computer  Programming  II .  3 

•lET  72  Systems  Development  and  Design .  4 

lET  84  Advanced  Programming  Systems .  3 

lET  92  Computer  Field  Project  .  2 

•GNT  60  Economics  .  3 


15 


•  Courses  common  to  both  curricula. 
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SCIENTIFIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Certificate 

Course  No.  First  Semester  Units 

*IET  10  Introduction  to  Data  Processing .  7 

PST  32  Computer  Mathematics  I  .  5 

PST  42  Physical  Science  I  .  4 

16 

Certificate 

Course  No.  Second  Semester  Units 

•lET  20  Introduction  to  Programming  Systems  .  3 

PST  33  Computer  Mathematics  II .  3 

PST  43  Physical  Science  II  .  4 

*GNT  8  Communication  Skills .  3 

Social  Science  Elective .  3 

16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Certificate 

Course  No.  First  Semester  Units 

*GNT  22  Technical  Report  Writing  .  3 

lET  88  Computer  Programming  Science  .  3 

EET  12  Computer  Electronics  I  .  3 

PST  62  Computer  Matliematics  III .  3 

PST  68  Numerical  Analysis  I  .  3 

*PST  82  Introduction  to  Statistics .  3 

18 

Certificate 

Course  No.  Second  Semester  Units 

PST  69  Numerical  Analysis  II  .  3 

*1ET  72  Systems  Development  and  Design .  4 

lET  92  Computer  Field  Project .  2 

*GNT  60  Economics  .  3 

Technical  Electives .  3 

15 


•  Courses  common  to  both  Scientific  and  Business  Data  Processing  Curricula, 
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Graduate  Study 

At  the  Calumet  Campus  graduate  courses  of  instruction  are  equivalent  in 
content  and  quality  to  courses  offered  on  the  Lafayette  campus  which  carry 
the  same  numbers  and  credit.  Teaching  personnel  in  these  programs  are  either 
regular  staff  members  of  the  University  faculty  or  have  comparable  academic 
and  teaching  qualifications  as  determined  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in 
the  subject-matter  areas. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  pursue  an  advanced  degree  at  Purdue  University 
should  make  application  for  regular  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Regularly  admitted  students  are  assigned  an  adviser  and 
follow  a  formal  plan  of  study  within  a  department  of  the  University. 

Persons  wanting  to  take  individual  graduate  courses  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  temporary  admission  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  at  the  Calumet 
Campus.  Temporary  admission  is  intended  for  the  student  who  does  not  plan 
to  work  toward  an  advanced  degree  at  Purdue. 

Courses  for  graduate  credit  are  administered  through  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Administration  at  the  Calumet  Campus.  Qualified  students  who  complete 
individual  courses  at  the  Calumet  Campus  are  granted  full  graduate  credit 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  exist  for  courses  on  the  Lafayette  campus; 
namely,  that  only  courses  which  meet  the  approval  of  the  student’s  advisory 
committee  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  may  be  used  in  the  plan  of 
study  for  the  master’s  degree. 

There  is  an  added  restriction:  except  for  the  special  graduate  degree 
programs  no  more  than  one-third  of  a  regular  Lafayette  campus  master’s  degree 
may  be  made  up  of  course  credits  or  resident  units  obtained  through  courses 
taken  at  the  Calumet  Campus. 

SPECIAL  GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  Graduate  School  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  special  programs 
leading  to  master’s  degrees  in  which  all  or  most  of  the  graduate  study  may  be 
completed  at  the  Calumet  Campus. 

There  are  four  special  master’s  degree  programs  now  offered  at  the  Calumet 
Campus: 

1.  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering 

2.  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (major  in  mathematics) 

3.  Master  of  Arts  (major  in  English) 

4.  Master  of  Science  (major  in  biology) 

Eurther  information  regarding  these  programs  may  be  obtained  by  contact¬ 
ing  the  Office  of  Admissions  at  the  Calumet  Campus  or  to  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  the  Lafayette  campus. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

The  Cooperative  Program  in  Teacher  Education  is  a  new  venture  in 
cooperation  among  the  four  state  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  CPTE 
represents  firm  institutional  commitments  which  will  permit  teachers  to  make 
long-range  plans  for  their  graduate  degree  programs. 

The  common  elements  of  the  master’s  degree  program  of  each  institution 
have  been  identified.  Some  of  the  courses  which  have  equivalents  at  each 
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institution  have  been  selected  to  be  offered  over  a  three-year  sequence  in  the 
northwest  region  of  Indiana  at  three  locations:  the  Gary  Campus  of  Indiana 
University,  the  Calumet  Campus  of  Purdue  University  at  Hammond,  and  the 
Barker  Memorial  Center  of  Purdue  University  at  Michigan  City.  These  courses 
carry  credit  that  is  acceptable  to  each  institution  on  an  interchangeable  basis. 

Resident  faculty,  who  will  have  their  offices  in  the  locations  mentioned 
above,  will  be  provided  by  the  state  colleges  and  universities.  In  addition,  the 
resources  of  each  institution  are  being  utilized  to  insure  a  quality  program  in 
teacher  education.  Curriculum  analysis  and  coordination,  demonstration,  and 
field  testing  of  new  and  promising  approaches  to  the  graduate  education  of 
teachers  are  essential  elements  of  the  CPTE. 

To  enroll  in  the  CPTE  Program,  a  student  must  first  obtain  a  letter  of 
admission  from  one  of  the  four  state  schools— Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana  State  College,  Indiana  University,  or  Purdue  University.  He  should 
then  register  at  the  location  where  the  course  is  offered  with  the  institution 
where  credit  is  desired. 

The  schedule  for  each  semester  will  be  announced  separately. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Admissions  Office 
at  the  Calumet  Campus. 


Description  of  Courses 

Courses  numbered  1  to  499  are  primarily  for  undergraduate  students. 
Courses  numbered  500  to  599  are  for  undergraduates  (usually  juniors  and 
seniors)  and  graduate  students.  Courses  numbered  600  and  above  are  for  gradu¬ 
ate  students. 

For  each  course  the  first  part  of  the  description  should  be  interpreted  as 
follows:  first,  the  official  number  of  the  course;  second,  its  special  title;  and 
third,  the  number  of  class,  laboratory,  and  credit  hours. 


Agricultural  Economics 

100.  INTRODUCTORY  AGRICULTURAL 
BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  (el.  1  or  2  A). 

The  role  and  characteristics  of  farm 
and  off-farm  agricultural  businesses  in  our 
economy;  introductory  economic  and  busi¬ 
ness  principles  involved  in  successful  or¬ 
ganization,  operation,  and  management. 

Agronomy 

430.  GENETICS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Must  be 
preceded  by  BIOL  108  or  109  or 
equivalent. 

For  science  and  agriculture  students. 
Basic  principles  of  heredity,  and  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  human  genetics  and  plant  and 
animal  breeding. 

430L.  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  Lab.  2, 
cr.  1.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
AGRY  430. 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Dean  Butz  in  charge 

Genetics  laboratory  experiments  with 
plants.  Drosophila,  bacterial  phage  and 
bacteria  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
techniques  and  problem  solving. 

Entomology 

100.  INTRODUCTORY  ENTOMOLOGY.  Class 
2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  (cl.  1  to  4  A,  S,  H. 
PEM). 

The  structure,  biology,  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  insects  and  the  principles  of  insect 
control. 

Forestry  and  Conservation 

103.  CONSERVATION.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  (1  F, 
2  cr.;  el.  5,  6,  7,  8,  2  or  3  cr.). 
Development  and  use  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  with  special  emphasis  on  renew¬ 
able  natural  resources.  Lectures.  Directed 
program  of  supplemental  reading  for 
additional  credit. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ENGINEERING 

Dean  Hawkins  in  charge 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FRESH/AAN  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Spalding  in  charge 

100.  FRESHMAN  ENGINEERING  LECTURES. 

Class  1,  cr.  1. 

An  introduction  to  the  engineering  pro¬ 
fession. 


SCHOOL  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


205.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  CALCULA¬ 
TIONS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (3  CHE). 

Prerequisite:  CHM  116  or  117,  MA  161, 
PHYS  152,  or  equivalent. 

Quantitative  applications  of  material 
and  energy  balances  to  the  chemical  proc¬ 
ess  industries.  The  use  of  chemical  equa¬ 
tions,  yield  of  a  chemical  process;  han¬ 
dling  of  multiple,  by-pass,  and  recycle 
streams;  and  introduction  to  the  first  law 
of  thermodynamics. 


Professor  Golding  in  charge 

206.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CHEMICAL 
PROCESS  INDUSTRIES.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 
(4  CHE).  Prerequisites:  CHE  205,  CHM 
120  or  126,  PHYS  251,  or  equivalent. 

Importance  and  applications  of  flow 
diagrams  and  equipment  and  process 
economics  to  the  chemical  process  indus¬ 
tries.  Studies  of  selected  commercial 
chemical  processes.  Advanced  chemical  en¬ 
gineering  calculations. 


SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Leonards  in  charge 


Engineering  Graphics 

110.  DRAFTING  FUNDAMENTALS.  Class  1, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  (1  lED,  el.). 

Designed  for  teachers  of  drawing.  A 
basic  course  in  drawing;  orthographic  pro¬ 
jection,  pictorial  sketching,  print  reading, 
and  reproduction  of  drawings.  Problems 
designed  to  require  practical  reasoning 
and  develop  good  techniques. 

111.  ADVANCED  DRAFTING.  Class  1,  Lab. 
6,  cr.  3.  (2  lED,  cl.).  Prerequisite: 

EG  110. 

Preparation  of  assembly  and  detail 
drawings,  including  fasteners,  limit  di¬ 
mensioning,  and  shop  notes.  Intersections 
and  developments  with  sheet  metal  appli¬ 
cations.  Symbols  and  construction  de¬ 
tails  used  in  architectural  drafting. 

113.  SLIDE  RULES  AND  GRAPHS.  Lab.  2, 
cr.  1.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
MA  112  or  151. 

Principles  and  use  of  the  slide  rule  for 
division,  multiplication,  trigonometry, 
powers,  and  roots.  Properties  and  types 


of  coordinate  graphs  for  scientific  and 
engineering  purposes;  calculation  and 
plotting  graphs:  uniform,  log,  semilog, 
and  others. 

118.  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS.  Class  1, 

Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  MA  151  or  161. 

Graphical  methods  used  in  engineering 
design,  layout,  and  calculation.  Multiview 
and  pictorial  drawing  and  sketching  of 
technical  objects;  basic  dimensioning  prac¬ 
tice;  conventional  representation. 

212.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  Class  1, 

Lab.  5,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  EG  110 
and  111,  or  EG  118. 

Civil  Engineering 

204.  ENGINEERING  SURVEYS  I.  Class  0, 

Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  (3  CE).  Prerequisite 

or  corequisite:  MA  162. 

Mensuration  through  the  application  of 
surveying  techniques;  the  theory  of  errors 
and  their  analysis;  fundamental  concepts 
of  horizontal,  vertical,  and  angular  meas- 
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urement;  basic  surveying  operations  and 
computations. 

270.  STRUCTURAL  MECHANICS  I.  Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  (4  CE).  Prerequisite: 
ESC  211. 


Analysis  of  statically  determinate  struc¬ 
tures;  reactions,  shears,  bending  moments, 
and  direct  stresses  due  to  fixed  and  mov¬ 
ing  loads;  influence  lines  and  loading 
criteria  for  beams  and  framed  structures. 


SCHOOL 


201.  CIRCUITS  I.  Class  4,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
sites  or  corequisites:  MA  261  and 

PHYS  261. 

Fundamental  properties  of  electric  and 
magnetic  circuits.  Basic  concepts,  circuit 
elements,  and  source  functions.  Response 
of  simple  circuits.  Transformations.  Sinu¬ 
soidal  steady-state  analysis. 

202.  CIRCUITS  II.  Class  4,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  EE  201;  prerequisite  or  coreq¬ 
uisite:  MA  262. 

Continuation  of  EE  201.  The  complex- 
frequency  plane,  impedance  and  admit¬ 
tance  functions,  network  analysis  and 
theorems,  nonsinusoidal  periodic  func¬ 
tions. 

207.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORA¬ 
TORY  I.  Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  (3  EE,  ME, 
AgE).  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EE  201. 

SCHOOL  OF 


205.  BASIC  MECHANICS  I.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Prerequisites:  MA  162  and  PHYS 

152. 

Fundamental  concepts,  force  systems, 
graphical  representation  of  force  systems, 
equilibrium,  distributed  forces,  hydro¬ 
statics,  virtual  work,  static  stability,  fric¬ 
tion.  First  and  second  moments  of  areas, 
volumes,  and  masses,  center  of  gravity. 
Application  to  structural  and  machine 
elements,  such  as  bars,  beams,  trusses, 
cables,  friction  devices. 

206.  BASIC  MECHANICS  II.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Prerequisites:  ESC  205  and  MA  261. 

Fundamental  concepts,  kinematics, 
translation,  and  rotation.  Kinetics,  im¬ 
pulse,  momentum,  work,  energy.  Recti¬ 
linear  and  airvilinear  translation  of  point 
masses.  Plane  motion  of  rigid  bodies  and 
vibration.  Application  to  projectiles,  gyro¬ 
scopes,  machine  elements,  and  other  engi¬ 
neering  systems. 


OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Hayt  in  charge 

Laboratory  exercises  emphasizing  meas¬ 
urement  techniques,  report  preparation, 
and  practical  instruments  and  devices. 
The  experiments  will  deal  primarily  with 
basic  circuits. 

208.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORA¬ 
TORY  II.  Lab.  6,  cr.  2.  (4  EE). 
Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  EE  202,  and 
EE  207,  EE  251. 

Continuation  of  EE  207.  A  laboratory 
study  of  circuits  and  electronics  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  basic  circuits  containing 
nonlinear  active  devices. 

251.  ELECTRONICS  I.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (4 
EE).  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EE 

202. 

Physics  of  semiconductor  devices,  vac¬ 
uum  and  gas  tubes;  external  characteris¬ 
tics  and  equivalent  circuits.  Applications 
to  small-  and  large-signal  amplifiers. 

AERONAUTICS,  ASTRONAUTICS, 
AND  ENGINEERING  SCIENCES 

Professor  DeGroff  in  charge 

211.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS.  Class  4, 
cr.  4.  (3  CE).  Prerequisite:  PHYS 

152;  prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MA  261. 

Composition  and  resolution  of  force 
systems;  equilibrium  of  force  systems; 
friction;  centroids;  moments  of  inertia; 
virtual  work  kinematics;  kinetics  im¬ 
pulse  and  momentum;  vibrations. 

212.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MECHANICS  OF 
MATERIALS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (4  CE). 

Prerequisite:  ESC  211;  prerequisite  or  co¬ 
requisite:  CE  270. 

Concepts  of  stress  and  strain;  effect  of 
loads;  analysis  of  plane  stress  and  strain; 
deflection  of  beams;  columns;  stress  in 
thin-walled  pressure  vessels;  bending  com¬ 
bined  with  axial  loads;  stress  concentra¬ 
tions. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


Professor  Grosh  in  charge 


200.  THERMODYNAMICS  I.  Class  4,  cr.  3. 

Prerequisite:  MA  261. 

First  and  second  laws,  entropy,  revers¬ 
ible  and  irreversible  process.  Maxwell 
relations,  and  properties  of  pure  sub¬ 
stances  and  mixtures. 

SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Dean  Vail  in  charge 

Basic  nutrition  and  its  application  in 
meeting  nutritional  needs  of  all  ages. 
Consideration  is  given  to  food  selection 
and  legislation  and  community  nutrition 
education  programs. 

SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES, 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION 

Dean  Ogle  in  charge 


Foods  and  Nutrition 
303.  ESSENTIALS  OF  NUTRITION.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  For  students  not  majoring  in 
home  economics. 


285.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (4  H,  lED,  PEM,  op.  4  S, 
6  A).  Prerequisite:  PSY  120. 

An  introduction  to  the  application  of 
psychology  to  education,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  human  development  and 
learning. 

304.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING.  Class  2 
or  3,  cr.  2  or  3.  Prerequisite:  PSY 

120. 

Fundamental  principles  underlying 
classroom  instruction  and  management, 
including  consideration  of  pupil  behavior, 
counseling,  and  remedial  techniques. 

DUAL  LEVEL-UNDERGRADUATE 
AND  GRADUATE 

504.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MEASUREMENT 
AND  EVALUATION.  Class  2,  Lab.  2, 

cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts 
and  principles  of  management  and  evalua¬ 
tion  with  special  emphasis  on  descriptive 
statistics,  and  on  teacher-made  and  stand¬ 
ardized  tests. 

510.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  VO¬ 
CATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  GUID¬ 
ANCE.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  12 
hours  of  psychology  and  education  or 
equivalent  professional  training. 

The  development  of  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  in  the  home,  school, 
industry,  and  service  organizations;  con- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Dean  Alexander  in  charge 

sideration  of  the  principles  and  present 
practices  in  such  guidance. 

512.  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  OCCUPA¬ 
TIONAL  INFORMATION.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
A  systematic  study  of  occupations,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  selection  and  use  of 
materials  and  techniques  essential  to  ap¬ 
propriate  vocational  choices,  placement, 
and  adjustment. 

518.  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACH¬ 
ERS.  cr.  1-4. 

Primarily  for  experienced  teachers  de¬ 
siring  credit  from  special  workshops  or 
individual  study.  Topics  of  individual 
study  will  deal  with  problems  which  arise 
from  the  professional  work  of  classroom 
teachers. 

530.  ADVANCED  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOL¬ 
OGY.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  PSY  120  and  ED  285. 

Principles  of  learning  evaluated  in  re¬ 
lation  to  current  methods  of  instruction 
and  to  the  result  from  research  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  psychology. 

578.  REFERENCE  MATERIALS.  Class  2,  cr. 

2.  Prerequisite:  five  hours  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  psychology. 

Evaluation,  selection,  and  use  of  basic 
library  materials. 

580.  LIBRARY  MATERIALS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  live 
hours  of  education  and  psycllolog)^ 

The  selection  and  use  of  library  mate¬ 
rials  for  children. 
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590.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS. 

cr.  1-6.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of 
psychology  and  six  hours  of  education,  or 
equivalent  professional  training  and  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  department. 

Opportunities  for  students  to  study  par¬ 
ticular  problems  under  the  guidance  of 
a  member  of  the  staff.  This  plan  of  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction  may  be  used  in  any 
field  of  education  or  vocational  education. 
Does  not  include  thesis  work. 

600.  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDU¬ 
CATION.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
12  hours  in  education. 

Consideration  of  the  major  ideas,  trends, 
and  movements  in  the  development  of 
American  education. 

620.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

cr.  2  or  3. 

Objectives,  organization,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  secondary  school  curricu¬ 
lum. 

626.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  12  hours 
in  education  and  psychology. 


101.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  I.  Class  3,  cr. 
3.  Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in 

English  except  ENGL  2,  3,  103,  and  185. 

Purpose:  to  develop  competence  in  writ¬ 
ten  expression  through  directed  practice 
in  writing.  Emphasis  on  problems  of 
mechanics  and  organization. 

102.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  II.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  The  second  half  of  the  basic 

composition  course.  Emphasis  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  diction  and  logical  analysis. 

A  student  who  has  received  a  grade  of 
A  in  ENGL  101  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  his  school,  substitute  for 
ENGL  202  an  elective  course  in  English. 

103.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
A  composition  course  for  freshmen  pro¬ 
visionally  excused  from  ENGL  101  on  the 
basis  of  orientation  tests.  The  course  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  writing  on  a  high  criti¬ 
cal  level,  improve  reading  tastes,  and 
arouse  an  interest  in  the  humanities  and 
conflicting  intellectual  attitudes.  Credit 
in  the  course  may  not  be  established  by 
examination. 


Needs  of  children  and  society;  modem 
programs;  procedures  for  developing  a 
curriculum,  including  ways  to  improve 
the  present  offerings  of  a  school. 

627.  REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  IN  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  EDUCATION,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ED  430  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  research  important  generally 
to  elementary  education.  Critical  analysis 
of  research  in  one  area  of  special  interest. 

630.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Open  to  certi¬ 
fied  teachers,  or  by  arrangement  with 
instructor. 

Problems  confronting  a  school  principal 
in  the  administration  and  management 
of  a  secondary  school,  including  school 
records  and  statistics.  Professor  Mitchell. 

632.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  ED  285, 
304,  and  502. 

Public  school  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration,  including  school  records  and 
statistics.  Professor  Nelson. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Professor  Gosper  in  charge 

185.  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING.  Lab.  2, 
cr.  1. 

Purpose:  to  increase  reading  efficiency 
by  improving  comprehension  and  by  de¬ 
veloping  the  motor  skills  involved  in 
reading  speed.  Motivates  reading  interest 
through  use  of  films  and  pacers. 

230.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  for  ENGL  238. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  major  works 
in  English,  American,  and  continental 
literature  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
style,  form,  and  ideas  characteristic  of 
great  works.  Emphasis  on  types  of  narra¬ 
tive  literature. 

231.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERATURE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  major  works 
in  English,  American,  and  continental 
literature  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
style,  form,  and  ideas  characteristic  of 
great  works.  Emphasis  on  various  types 
of  literature. 
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238.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FICTION.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  for  ENGL  230. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  short 
stories  and  seven  novels,  to  promote 
awareness,  understanding,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  range,  values,  techniques,  and 
meanings  of  reputable  modern  fiction. 

240.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  ENGLAND:  FROM  THE  BEGIN- 

NINGS  TO  SWIFT  AND  POPE.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
selected  texts  from  the  major  writers,  this 
course  aims  at  both  competence  in  literary 
analysis  and  awareness  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  each  writer  and  his  times.  Required 
of  all  students  majoring  in  English. 

241.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  ENGLAND:  FROM  THE  RISE  OF 

ROMANTICISM  TO  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN¬ 
TURY.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  continuation  of  ENGL  240,  this  course 
carries  the  same  study  from  the  mid¬ 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Required  of  all  students  majoring  in 
literature. 

250.  GREAT  AMERICAN  BOOKS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3. 

Seven  books,  such  as  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
Moby  Dick,  and  Walden,  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  as  to  their  literary  qualities  and 
their  cultural  significance. 

455.  MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  AMERICAN 
THOUGHT.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  survey  of  dominant  ideas  and  intel¬ 
lectual  trends  in  America  from  1607  to 
the  present  as  revealed  through  American 
literature  and  as  related  to  American  life 
and  culture. 

456.  AMERICAN  HUMOR.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
Humorous  writings  of  the  nineteenth 

and  twentieth  centuries  are  studied  as  to 
form  and  technique  and  also  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  American  life.  Special  emphasis 
on  Mark  Twain. 

DUAL  LEVEL-UNDERGRADUATE 
AND  GRADUATE 

532.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  IN  THE  NINE¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
(Offered  in  1965-66  and  alternate  years.) 

A  survey  of  fiction  up  to  about  1880, 
including  such  novelists  as  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  the  Brontes,  Eliot,  and  Mere¬ 
dith. 


542.  SHAKESPEARE’S  COMEDIES  AND 
TRAGI-COMEDIES.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comic  art  from  the  early  comedies 
through  the  later  comedies  and  tragi¬ 
comedies.  Ten  to  twelve  plays  will  be 
read. 

543.  SHAKESPEARE’S  TRAGEDIES  AND 
HISTORY  PLAYS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  early  and  mature  trage¬ 
dies,  the  English  histories,  and  the  Roman 
plays.  Ten  to  twelve  plays  will  be  read. 

544.  MILTON.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (Offered  in 
1966-67  and  alternate  years.) 

A  study  of  Milton’s  poetry  and  prose, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Paradise 
Lost,  and  some  attention  to  the  social, 
political,  and  literary  background. 

554.  THE  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (Offered  in  1966-67  and 
alternate  years.) 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from 
about  1820  to  1855,  concluding  with  Mel¬ 
ville. 

556.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  AMERICAN 
FICTION.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Surveys  the  development  of  American 
fiction  from  its  beginnings.  Though  rep¬ 
resentative  works  of  all  periods  will  be 
read,  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Melville,  Twain,  and  James. 

578.  MODERN  AMERICAN  FICTION.  Class 
3,  cr.  3. 

Critical  study  of  twentieth-century  nov¬ 
els  and  short  stories,  including  works  by 
such  writers  as  James,  Faulkner,  and 
Hemingway. 

GRADUATE  LEVEL 

649.  MAJOR  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3. 

Intensive  study  of  the  writings  of  not 
more  than  three  authors,  to  be  announced 
each  time  the  course  is  offered.  Relations 
of  the  authors’  works  to  their  times,  and 
critical  problems  of  various  sorts. 

655.  MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  AMERICAN 
THOUGHT.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Dominant  ideas  and  intellectual  trends 
in  America  from  1607  to  the  present  as 
revealed  through  American  literature  and 
as  related  to  American  life  and  culture. 

657.  MAJOR  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3. 

Intensive  study  of  the  writings  of  not 
more  than  three  authors.  Relation  of  the 
authors’  lives  to  their  times  and  to  their 
works,  and  critical  problems  of  various 
sorts. 
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687.  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING  FOR 
TEACHERS.  SS.  Sem.  1.  Class  2,  Lab. 
2,  cr.  3.  Techniques  for  improving  read¬ 
ing  skills. 

Introduction  to  laboratory  method.  Re¬ 
search  and  reading  in  the  field,  and  in¬ 
terning  in  the  laboratories.  Recommended 
for  prospective  teachers  of  reading. 


691.  SEMINAR  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  ARTS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Problems  in  the  teaching  of  English: 
composition,  reading,  literature,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Attention  to  audio-visual 
aids,  techniques  of  testing,  course  plan¬ 
ning,  extracurricular  activities,  library 
functions. 


GENERAL  STUDIES, 
INTEGRATED  STUDIES,  AESTHETICS 


370.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
(el.). 

Introductory  nontechnical  study  of  forms 
of  serious  music.  May  be  applied  toward 


200.  EARLY  CIVILIZATION.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
(el.). 

A  survey  of  European  development  from 
earliest  times  through  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  this  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  beginning  student  in  Euro¬ 
pean  and  world  history. 

201.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  CIVILI¬ 
ZATION.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  continuation  of  HIST  200,  this  course 
traces  the  expansion  of  Europe  into  the 
Americas,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  French 
Revolution,  nationalism,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Western  European  states  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  are 
studied. 

251.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1865.  Class 
3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  political,  economic,  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions  from  the  early  explorations  and 
colonial  settlements  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Civil  War. 

252.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  PLACE 
IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  from  the  period  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  present.  The  new  industrial¬ 
ism,  agrarian  problems,  territorial  expan¬ 
sion,  the  two  world  wars,  depression,  the 
New  Deal,  and  similar  topics  are  ana¬ 
lyzed. 

DUAL  LEVEL-UNDERGRADUATE 
AND  GRADUATE 

514.  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  SINCE  1914. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.). 

A  survey  of  the  causes,  campaigns,  and 
diplomacy  of  World  War  I;  post-war  ad- 


meeting  the  aesthetics  requirement  of  the 
School  of  Humanities,  Social  Science,  and 
Education. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Professor  Forster  in  charge 

justments  and  the  inter-war  period;  the 
causes,  campaigns,  and  diplomacy  of 
World  War  II,  and  a  survey  of  each  of 
the  major  countries  since  1945. 

565.  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION  (1850  to  1877).  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
(el.).  Prerequisites:  HIST  204  and  205, 
or  GS  131  and  132,  or  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

A  survey  of  the  American  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction,  covering  the  intense 
sectional  conflict  of  the  1850s;  the  mili¬ 
tary,  social,  economic,  and  political  as¬ 
pects  of  the  war;  and  the  political  and 
economic  reconstruction  which  followed. 

571.  LATIN  AMERICA.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.). 

Institutions,  resources,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries. 

584.  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.). 

A  survey  of  the  social  and  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  American  people  since 
the  late  eighteenth  century. 

586  (515).  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
(el.).  Prerequisites:  HIST  251  and  252,  or 
GS  131  and  132. 

The  history  of  American  foreign  affairs 
since  the  Colonial  Period  viewed  in  the 
perspective  of  their  relationship  to  inter¬ 
national  politics  in  modern  times.  Changes 
in  United  States  policy  as  a  reflection  of 
changing  power  status  and  objectives  are 
traced.  The  general  issues  of  interests 
and  ideals  and  the  clash  between  na¬ 
tional  goals  and  international  organiza¬ 
tion  are  examined. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Walther  in  charge 


French 

101.  FIRST  COURSE  IN  FRENCH.  Class  3, 
Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  For  beginners  only. 

Unless  recommended  by  the  head  of  the 
school  in  which  the  student  is  registered, 
a  student  may  not  apply  toward  gradua¬ 
tion  the  credit  for  FR  101  without  satis¬ 
factorily  completing  a  more  advanced 
course  in  French. 

102.  SECOND  COURSE  IN  FRENCH.  Class 
3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  FR 

101  or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  FR  101. 

203.  THIRD  COURSE  IN  FRENCH.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.).  Prerequisite: 

FR  102  or  equivalent. 

Readings  from  works  of  modern  and 
contemporary  French  writers;  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  French. 

204.  FOURTH  COURSE  IN  FRENCH.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.).  Prerequisite: 

FR  203  or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  FR  203. 

German 

101.  FIRST  COURSE  IN  GERMAN.  Class  3, 
Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  For  beginners  only. 

Unless  recommended  by  the  head  of  the 
school  in  which  the  student  is  registered, 
a  student  may  not  apply  toward  gradua¬ 
tion  the  credit  for  GER  101  without  satis¬ 
factorily  completing  a  more  advanced 
course  in  German. 

102.  SECOND  COURSE  IN  GERMAN.  Class 
3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  GER 

101  or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  GER  101. 

203.  THIRD  COURSE  IN  GERMAN.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.).  Prerequisite: 

GER  102  or  equivalent. 

Readings  from  the  works  of  nineteenth 
century  and  contemporary  German  writ¬ 
ers;  practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
German. 

204.  FOURTH  COURSE  IN  GERMAN.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.).  Prerequisite: 

GER  203  or  equivalent. 

244.  FOURTH  COURSE  IN  SCIENTIFIC  GER¬ 
MAN.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 


GER  203  or  equivalent.  Credit  will  not 
be  given  for  both  GER  204  and  244. 


Russian 

101.  FIRST  COURSE  IN  STANDARD  RUS¬ 
SIAN.  Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  (op.  or 

el.).  For  beginners  only. 

Unless  recommended  by  the  head  of  the 
school  in  which  the  student  is  registered, 
a  student  may  not  apply  toward  gradua¬ 
tion  the  credit  for  RUSS  101  without  satis¬ 
factorily  completing  a  more  advanced 
course  in  Russian. 

102.  SECOND  COURSE  IN  STANDARD  RUS¬ 
SIAN.  Class  3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  (op.  or 

el.).  Prerequisite:  RUSS  101  or  equivalent. 
Continuation  of  RUSS  101. 

203.  THIRD  COURSE  IN  STANDARD  RUS¬ 
SIAN.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.). 

Prerequisite:  RUSS  102  or  equivalent. 

204.  FOURTH  COURSE  IN  STANDARD  RUS¬ 
SIAN.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.). 

Prerequisite:  RUSS  203  or  equivalent. 
Continuation  of  RUSS  203. 

Spanish 

101.  FIRST  COURSE  IN  SPANISH.  Class  3, 
Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.). 

For  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Spanish. 

102.  SECOND  COURSE  IN  SPANISH.  Class 
3,  Lab.  1,  cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.).  Pre¬ 
requisite:  SPAN  101  or  equivalent. 

203.  THIRD  COURSE  IN  SPANISH.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.).  Prerequisite: 

SPAN  102  or  equivalent. 

Readings  from  the  works  of  nineteenth 
century  and  contemporary  Spanish  writ¬ 
ers;  practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
Spanish. 

204.  FOURTH  COURSE  IN  SPANISH  (READ¬ 
ING).  Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

(op.  or  el.).  Prerequisite:  SPAN  203  or 
equivalent. 

Primary  emphasis  on  reading,  but  some 
practice  in  speaking. 
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210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  basic  problems  and  types  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
problem  of  knowledge  and  nature  of 
reality. 

May  be  applied  toward  meeting  the 
philosophy  requirement  of  the  School  of 
Humanities,  Social  Science,  and  Educa¬ 
tion. 

211.  ETHICS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  moral 
values  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
basic  problems  involved  in  the  philosophy 
of  art.  May  be  applied  toward  meeting 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Associate  Dean  Doner  in  charge 

the  philosophy  requirement  of  the  School 
of  Humanities,  Social  Science,  and  Educa¬ 
tion. 

250.  PRINCIPLES  OF  LOGIC.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  deductive 
reasoning;  immediate  inference,  the  syl¬ 
logism,  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  infer¬ 
ence.  Particular  attention  to  semantic 
fallacies  as  embodied  in  current  literature. 

306.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  Class  3, 
cr.  3. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  religion.  A 
critical  examination  of  the  idea  of  God, 
the  nature  of  evil,  immortality,  and  wor¬ 
ship. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

FOR  MEN 


103.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES.  Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  2. 

(1  PEM,  el.  3  S). 

Theory  and  skill  techniques  in  gymnas¬ 
tics,  soccer,  tennis,  handball,  and  squash. 

104.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES.  Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  2. 

(2  PEM,  el.  4  S). 

Theory  and  skill  techniques  in  appara¬ 
tus,  tumbling,  golf,  volleyball,  and  bad¬ 
minton. 

105.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION :  ORIENTATION 
AND  HISTORY.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Not 

open  to  students  who  have  credit  in 
PEMN  101  or  102. 

112.  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES.  Lab.  3,  cr.  1. 
(el.). 


Professor  Mackey  in  charge 

151.  SPORTS  OFFICIATING.  Class  1,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  2.  (el.). 

Principles  of  officiating. 

158.  BEGINNING  GOLF.  Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  (el.). 

204.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  RHYTHMIC 
ACTIVITIES.  Class  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  2. 

(4  PEM,  el.  S). 

Theory  and  skill  techniques  in  group 
games,  dancing,  and  other  social  activi¬ 
ties. 

205.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES.  Class  1,  Lab.  4,  cr.  2. 

307.  PRINCIPLES  OF  COACHING  BASKET¬ 
BALL  AND  TRACK.  Class  1,  Lab.  4, 

cr.  2. 

380.  FIRST  AID.  Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  1, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  2.  (eq.). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

FOR  WOMEN 


100.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Lab.  3,  cr.  1. 

A  wide  range  of  activities  at  varying 
levels  of  ability  designed  to  develop  rec¬ 
reational  skills  and  interests  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  maintenance  of  physical 
well-being.  Required  of  freshman  and 
sophomore  women  for  four  semesters. 


Professor  Schwehn  in  charge 

103.  PERSONAL  HYGIENE.  Class  1,  cr.  1. 

Required  for  one  semester  of  all  fresh¬ 
man  women  and  entering  sophomores 
(sophomore  3)  who  do  not  have  credit  for 
an  equivalent  course.  Orientation  to  health 
problems  in  college. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Keenan  in  charge 


101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT. 
Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  problems  of  government  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  American  national  government. 
Attention  to  political  theory  as  well  as  to 
the  organization  and  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

331.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (el.). 

Introductory  survey  of  the  underlying 
forces  in  international  relations,  the  for¬ 
eign  policies  of  the  great  powers,  and 
agencies  of  control  and  cooperation. 


350.  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  THE¬ 
ORY.  Sem.  1  and  2.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
(No  prerequisites.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  had  POL  301.). 

A  study  of  political  theory  from  the 
early  Greeks  to  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  political 
theory  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Sophists; 
such  writers  as  Polybius,  Cicero  and  Lu¬ 
cretius  in  the  Roman  era,  and  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  William  of  Occam,  John  of  Salisbury, 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  middle 
ages. 

In  the  modern  period  preponderant  at¬ 
tention  will  be  directed  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  current  democratic  theory, 
Marxian  socialism  and  fascism. 


120.  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY.  Class  3, 
cr.  3. 

Introduction  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  psychology,  covering  particularly 
the  topics  of  personality,  intelligence, 
emotion,  attention,  perception,  learning, 
memory,  and  thinking. 

235.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
(3,  4,  5,  6  H,  el.).  Prerequisite:  PSY 

120  or  equivalent. 

Age-level  characteristics  and  needs  of 
children  from  birth  to  the  teens  in  motor 
control,  language,  learning,  play,  etc.;  in¬ 
terpersonal  relations  and  other  factors  af¬ 
fecting  children. 

340.  GENERAL  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of 
psychology,  or  three  hours  of  psychology 
and  three  hours  of  sociology.  GS  234  may 
be  included  as  three  hours  of  sociology. 
(Same  as  SOC  340.) 

Conditions  and  consequences  of  human 
behavior  in  social  situations,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  mechanism  and  the 
process  on  the  bases  of  which  socializa¬ 
tion  takes  place. 

350.  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisite:  three  hours 
of  psychology. 

Various  forms  of  mental  disorder  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  origin,  treatment, 
prevention,  social  significance,  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  problems  of  normal  human  adjust¬ 
ment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Hadley  in  charge 

370.  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  BUSINESS  AND  IN¬ 
DUSTRY.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (5,  6,  7,  8 
IE,  el.). 

Applications  of  principles  of  behavior 
to  human  problems  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  with  emphasis  upon  leadership, 
employee  motivation,  communications,  se¬ 
lection  and  training,  and  job  environ¬ 
ment. 

DUAL  LEVEL-UNDERGRADUATE 
AND  GRADUATE 

500.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  APPLIED  TO 
PSYCHOLOGY,  EDUCATION,  AND  SO¬ 
CIOLOGY.  SS.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

Descriptive  statistics  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  sampling  statistics.  Application  to 
psychological,  sociological,  and  education¬ 
al  data. 

533.  PROBLEMS  IN  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisite: 
six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Development  of  the  child  from  birth  to 
adolescence,  with  special  study  of  such 
topics  as  play,  sex  differences,  and  learn¬ 
ing  at  different  age  levels. 

534.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisite: 
six  semester  hours  of  psychology. 

Development  during  the  teens,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  general  life  problems  fac¬ 
ing  youth  of  these  ages,  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  ways  and  means  of  helping 
youth  to  meet  its  problems  constructively. 
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537.  MENTAL  HYGIENE  IN  EDUCATION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisites: 
PSY  120  and  ED  285. 

544.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  INTELLECTU¬ 
ALLY  GIFTED  CHILD.  Class  2,  cr.  2 
or  3.  Prerequisite:  PSY  235  or  ED  285, 
or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  characteristic  problems 
of  intellectually  gifted  children  and  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  possible  ways  of  meeting 
these  problems  and  needs. 


100.  INTRODUCTION  SOCIOLOGY.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  (el.).  May  not  be  taken  for 

credit  by  students  of  junior  or  senior 
standing. 

A  survey  course  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  science  of  human  so¬ 
ciety.  Fundamental  concepts,  description, 
and  analysis  of  society,  culture,  the  sociali¬ 
zation  process,  social  institutions,  and  so¬ 
cial  change.  A  first  course  for  sociology 
majors  and  a  possible  terminal  course  for 
nonmajors. 

220.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

(el.).  Prerequisite:  SOC  100  or  GS 
234,  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  of  problem  conditions  in  mod¬ 
ern  society— family  disorganization,  racial 
conflicts,  class  struggle,  mental  illness,  nar¬ 
cotic  addiction,  gambling,  alcoholism,  and 
others.  Social  factors  involved  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  continued  existence,  and  amel¬ 
ioration  of  these  conditions. 

340.  GENERAL  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisite:  three 
hours  of  psychology  and/or  sociology,  or 
equivalent. 

Conditions  and  consequences  of  human 
behavior  in  social  situations,  emphasis 
upon  the  mechanism  and  the  processes  on 
the  basis  of  which  socialization  takes  place. 

DUAL  LEVEL-UNDERGRADUATE 
AND  GRADUATE 

514.  RACIAL  AND  CULTURAL  MINORITIES. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisite: 
SOC  100  or  312,  or  equivalent. 


114.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SPEECH.  Class  3,  cr. 

3.  (1  or  2  A,  PEM  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 
ENGR,  lED,  el.). 

250.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEATRE. 


550.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CLINICAL  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Pre¬ 
requisite:  12  hours  of  psychology. 

623.  PERSONALITY  THEORY.  Class  3,  cr. 

3.  Admission  by  consent  of  instruc¬ 
tor. 

Critical  evaluation  of  major  theories  of 
personality,  the  underlying  scientific  con¬ 
structs,  and  the  supporting  research  data. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Noland  in  charge 

America’s  minority  groups;  immigra¬ 
tion;  interracial  and  intercultural  con¬ 
flicts;  assimilation. 

516.  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisite;  SOC  100 
or  312,  or  equivalent. 

The  social  organization  of  the  factory, 
including  consequences  of  the  division  of 
labor  into  staffline  and  superior-subordi¬ 
nate  relationships;  relationships  between 
social  structure,  leadership,  morale,  and 
productivity;  union-management  relations. 

526.  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  COMPLEX  OR¬ 
GANIZATIONS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  SOC  100  or  312,  or  equivalent. 

This  course  in  analyzing  complex  or¬ 
ganizations — such  as  the  business  enter¬ 
prise,  the  military  establishment,  and  the 
government  bureau — considers:  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  large-scale  organizations;  coordi¬ 
nation  and  the  division  of  labor;  author¬ 
ity  structure  and  control;  the  individual 
in  the  organization;  organizational  conflict 
and  change;  and  bureaucracy  and  ideol¬ 
ogy. 

553.  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisite: 
SOC  100  or  SOC  312,  or  GS  234,  or 
equivalent. 

The  family  as  a  social  institution,  fea¬ 
turing  its  uniformity  and  variability  in 
historical  time  and  social  space.  Family 
institutions  in  preliterate,  ancient,  and 
modern  cultures.  Particular  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  the  family  in 
Western  European  culture. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH 

Professor  Nadeau  in  charge 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Must  be 
preceded  by  SPE  114  or  116. 

The  process  of  play  production;  stand¬ 
ards  of  dramatic  art;  the  theatre  in  so- 
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cicty;  laboratory  practice  in  the  elements 
of  acting  and  directing. 

May  be  applied  toward  meeting  the 
aesthetics  requirement  of  the  School  of 
Humanities,  Social  Science,  and  Education. 

314.  ADVANCED  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (el.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8).  Prerequi¬ 
site:  SPE  114  or  116. 

Development  of  a  marked  degree  of 
skill  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
various  types  of  speeches;  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  speeches  related  to  the  student's 
major  vocational  area. 

318.  ARGUMENTATION  AND  PERSUASION. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisite: 
SPE  114  or  116. 


Evidence  and  forms  of  reasoning; 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  argument;  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  major  principles  and 
techniques  of  persuasion;  practice  in  appli¬ 
cation  of  argumentative  and  persuasive 
techniques. 

325.  THE  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
INTERVIEW.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.). 

Prerequisite:  SPE  114  or  116. 

Study  and  practice  of  methods  used  in 
business  interviews,  emphasing  logical 
and  psychological  bases  of  personal  per¬ 
suasion 


SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Dean  Weiler  in  charge 


200.  INTRODUCTORY  ACCOUNTING.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  (Required  of  undergradu¬ 
ate  students  in  pre-industrial  manage¬ 
ment  and  industrial  economics.) 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of 
accounting. 


185.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5). 

Introduction  to  economics  by  study  of 
the  development  of  the  American  econo¬ 
my.  Topics  covered  include  population 
and  the  labor  force,  capital  accumulation 
and  allocation,  structure  and  change  in 
industry,  and  the  size,  growth,  and  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  economy. 

210.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  (S,  A,  el.  ENGR,  P).  Credit 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  ECON  210, 
213,  215. 

Study  of  the  basic  economic  institutions, 
such  as  business,  labor  organizations, 
banks,  and  government.  Analysis  of  the 
effects  of  competition,  monopoly,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  on  allocation  of  resources  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption;  factors  affect¬ 
ing  size  and  growth  of  national  income. 

212.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  II.  Class 
3,  cr.  3,  (el.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8).  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ECON  210. 

Continuation  of  ECON  210.  Emphasis 
on  more  thorough  understanding  of  basic 
principles  and  their  application  to  solving 
economic  problems. 


201.  COST  ACCOUNTING.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Prerequisite:  INDM  200  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Nature  of  cost  accounting;  job  orders, 
process,  and  standard  cost  methods.  Prep¬ 
aration  and  uses  of  various  types  of  cost 
reports. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

470.  LEGAL  BACKGROUND  FOR  BUSINESS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  ECON 
210,  213,  or  217,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Nature  and  place  of  law  in  our  society; 
social  and  moral  bases  of  law  enactment, 
regulation  of  business,  legal  liability,  and 
enforcement  procedures.  Special  emphasis 
on  contracts.  Professors  Brooks  and  Even- 
son. 

DUAL  LEVEL-UNDERGRADUATE 
AND  GRADUATE 

553.  LABOR  LAW  I.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.). 
Prerequisite;  ECON  450,  or  consent 

of  instructor. 

Wage  and  hour  legislation,  workmen’s 
compensation,  social  insurance,  and  other 
industrial  relations  law.  Includes  intro¬ 
duction  to  law  of  union-management 
relations.  Professors  Evenson  and  Johnson. 

554.  LABOR  LAW  II.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

A  continuation  of  ECON  553.  Intensive 
study  of  development  and  current  status 
of  law  of  union-management  relations. 
Labor  and  the  antitrust  laws,  injunctions, 
arbitration  law,  and  current  legal  regula¬ 
tion  of  labor  relations. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY  AND  PHARMACAL  SCIENCES 

Dean  Jenkins  in  charge 

PHARMACOLOGY 


UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 

Lower-Division  Courses 

201.  PHARMACOLOGY  FOR  NURSES.  Class 
3,  cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  the  pharmacological 
basis  of  therapeutics.  Included  are  the 
study  of  the  prescription,  weights  and 


measures,  nomenclature,  posology,  dosage 
forms,  therapeutic  classifications  and 
modes  of  administration.  Factors  which 
modify  drug  action  will  be  discussed  as 
well  as  contraindications  and  drug  reac¬ 
tions  and  their  treatment.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  various  members  of  the  health 
team  and  their  duties  will  be  discussed. 

SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 

Dean  Haas  in  charge 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Professor  Koffler  in  charge 


General  Biology 

103.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

The  nature  of  the  living  state,  and  ex¬ 
perimental  approaches  in  studying  it. 

104.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

Continuation  of  BIOL  103. 

108.  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY.  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  (1  A,  3  P,  el.  S). 

Introduction  to  the  growth,  functioning, 
structures,  heredity,  diversity  of  plants, 
and  their  interactions  with  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

109.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ZOOLOGY.  Class 
2,  Lab.  4,  cr.  4.  (1  A,  3  P,  el.  S). 

Introduction  to  the  structure,  function¬ 
ing,  heredity,  development,  classification, 
and  evolution  of  animals,  and  their  inter¬ 
actions  with  the  environment. 

201.  BIOLOGY  OF  MAN.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 
(3  H,  3  PEM,  3  PEW,  el.  S). 

Introduction  to  human  biology  with 
emphasis  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 

202.  LABORATORY  IN  HUMAN  BIOLOGY. 
Lab.  2,  cr.  1.  (3  H,  3  PEM,  3  PEW, 

el.  S). 

203.  BIOLOGY  OF  MAN.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 
(4  H,  4  PEM,  4  PEW,  el.  7). 

Continuation  of  BIOL  201  (ZOOL  260, 
360). 

204.  LABORATORY  IN  HUMAN  BIOLOGY. 

Lab.  2,  cr.  1.  (4  H,  4  PEM,  4 

PEW,  el.  S).  Must  be  accompanied  by 
BIOL  203  (ZOOL  260,  360). 

205.  BIOLOGY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 

Introduction  to  biology  applicable  to 
teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  aspects  of  conservation,  safety,  nu¬ 
trition,  personal  and  public  health. 

206.  BIOLOGY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3. 


Continuation  of  BIOL  205  (BIOL  205). 

220.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MICROBIOLOGY. 

Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  (6  H,  el.  S). 

(When  offered  through  the  regional 
campuses:  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  3).  Pre¬ 
requisites:  one  year  of  general  chemistry 
and  one  semester  of  a  life  science. 

The  isolation,  growth,  structure,  func¬ 
tioning,  heredity,  identification,  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  ecology  of  microorganisms, 

their  role  in  nature  and  significance  to 

man. 

221.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MICROBIOLOGY. 

Class  2,  Lab.  4,  cr.  4.  (3  A,  5  H, 

5  P,  el.  5  CE,  S).  Prerequisites:  one  year 
of  general  chemistry  and  one  semester  of 
a  life  science. 

The  isolation,  growth,  structure,  func¬ 
tioning,  heredity,  identification,  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  ecology  of  microorganisms,  their 
role  in  nature  and  significance  to  man. 

260.  STRUCTURAL  BIOLOGY.  Class  2,  cr. 
2.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  104  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

Structure  of  plants  and  animals,  with 
emphasis  on  functional  and  phylogenetic 
relationships. 

261.  LABORATORY  IN  STRUCTURAL  BI¬ 
OLOGY.  Lab.  4,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite 

or  corequisite:  BIOL  260. 

285.  ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOLOGY.  Class  2, 
cr.  2.  Prerequisites:  BIOL  260  and 

a  year  of  general  chemistry. 

Adaptation  and  competition,  and  the 
relationship  of  organisms  to  their  physical 
environment.  Natural  selection  and  other 
aspects  of  evolution;  origin  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  species  and  communities;  ecosys¬ 
tems. 

286.  LABORATORY  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
BIOLOGY.  Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  Prerequisite 

or  corequisite:  BIOL  285,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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100.  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  Class  3, 
cr.  3. 

Does  not  carry  credit  toward  graduation 
in  the  schools  of  Engineering  and  Science. 
Does  not  serve  as  a  prerequisite  to  CHM 

108.  110,  112,  or  114. 

An  introductory  chemistry  course. 

109.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class  3,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  4.  (op.  1  S). 

Required  of  all  freshmen  in  the  pre¬ 
pharmacy  option  of  the  School  of  Science. 

110.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  WITH  QUALI¬ 
TATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Class  2,  Lab.  6, 

cr.  4.  (op.  2  S). 

Continuation  of  CHM  109  with  labora¬ 
tory  work  in  qualitative  analysis. 

111.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class  2,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  3.  (1  A,  5  lED,  el.  H,  op.  1  S). 

Required  of  all  freshmen  registered  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  or  in  biology 
options  of  the  School  of  Science,  who  are 
not  in  CHM  115  or  117. 

112.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class  2,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  3.  (2  A,  6  lED,  el.  H,  op.  2  S). 

Continuation  of  CHM  111. 

115.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class  3,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  4.  (1  ENGR,  lED,  op.  1  A,  S). 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  and  engineering  who  do  not 
take  CHM  117-126. 

Laws  and  principles  of  chemistry,  with 
special  emphasis  on  topics  of  importance 
in  engineering.  Numerical  problems  and 
relationships  are  introduced  whenever 
quantitative  treatment  is  possible. 

116.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class  3,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  4.  (2  ENGR,  lED,  op.  2,  A,  S). 

A  continuation  of  CHM  115. 

117.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Class  4,  Lab.  3,  cr.  5.  (Freshmen). 

Prerequisites:  Satisfactory  record  of  one 
year  of  high  school  chemistry  and  suitable 
standing  on  orientation  test. 

119.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class  2,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  3.  (Offered  only  in  the 

Nurses’  Training  Program.) 

120.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class  1,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  2.  (op.  ENGR,  A,  S).  Pre¬ 
requisite:  CHM  116. 

Required  of  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  CHM  115  and  CHM  116  and  who 
are  planning  to  take  CHM  573. 

A  consideration  of  certain  principles  of 
general  and  analytical  chemistry  which 
are  not  covered  in  CHM  115  and  CHM 
116.  This  course  is  designed  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  course  sequences  115-116 
and  117-126. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professor  McBee  in  charge 

126.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 
WITH  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Class 
3,  Lab.  6,  cr.  5.  (op.  2  Freshmen). 

Continuation  of  CHM  117  with  labora¬ 
tory  work  in  qualitative  analysis. 

223.  INTRODUCTORY  QUALITATIVE  ANAL¬ 
YSIS.  Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4.  (op.  5 

A,  el.  H,  S).  Prerequisite:  CHM  108,  112, 
116,  or  118. 

Introduction  to  scmimicro  qualitative 
analysis  for  those  whose  requirements  do 
not  call  for  CHM  126. 

224.  INTRODUCTORY  QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS.  Class  2,  Lab.  6,  cr.  4. 

Prerequisite:  CHM  108,  112,  or  116. 

A  companion  course  to  CHM  223  cover¬ 
ing  elementary  principles. 

255.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
(op.  H,  el.  S).  Prerequisite:  CHM 

108,  110,  112,  116,  or  118. 

255L.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY. 
Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  (op.  H,  el.  S). 
Laboratory  experiments  to  accompany 
CHM  255. 

256.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
(op.  H,  el.  S). 

Continuation  of  CHM  255. 

256L.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY. 
Lab.  3,  cr.  1.  (op.  H,  el.  S). 
Laboratory  experiments  to  accompany 
CHM  256. 

261.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Class  2,  Lab. 
6,  cr.  4.  (3  CHE,  el.  A,  H,  S).  Pre¬ 
requisite:  CHM  126  or  CHM  120;  or 
corequisite:  CHM  120. 

An  introductory  course  covering  ali¬ 
phatic  and  alicyclic  compounds.  Required 
of  students  majoring  in  chemistry. 

262.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Class  2,  Lab. 
6,  cr.  4.  (4  CHE,  el.  A,  H,  S).  Pre¬ 
requisite:  CHM  261. 

A  continuation  of  CHM  261  covering 
aromatic  compounds  and  selected  topics. 
Required  of  students  majoring  in  chem¬ 
istry. 

373.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class  3,  cr. 

3.  Prerequisites:  CHM  120  or  126, 
MA  261,  and  two  semesters  of  college 
physics. 

CkDnstitution  of  matter;  general  proper¬ 
ties  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  phe¬ 
nomena  of  solutions;  special  topics  of 
electro-chemistry,  thermodynamics,  ther¬ 
mochemistry,  chemical  statics  and  dynam¬ 
ics,  chemical  equilibrium,  and  the  phase 
rule. 
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DIVISION  OF  MATHEAAATICAL  SCIENCES 

Professor  MacLane  in  charge 


Students  expecting  to  major  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  or  chemistry,  and  all  en¬ 
gineering  students,  will  take  MA  161,  162, 
261,  and  262.  If  their  preparation  is 
inadequate  for  this  series  of  courses,  they 
will  take  MA  151,  161,  162,  261,  and  262. 

1.  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  Class  5,  cr.  0. 
Credit:  one  unit  for  admission. 

2.  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  Class  5,  cr.  0. 
Credit:  one  unit  for  admission. 

111.  ALGEBRA.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

112.  TRIGONOMETRY.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
Should  be  preceded  by  MA  111. 

123.  ELEMENTARY  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHE¬ 
MATICS  I.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  open 

to  students  with  credit  in  MA  133. 

Numeration  system;  natural  numbers; 
mathematical  systems;  mathematical  rea¬ 
soning;  elementary  set  theory;  elementary 
logic;  mathematical  proof;  the  number 
system  of  arithmetic;  arithmetic  al¬ 
gorithms. 

124.  ELEMENTARY  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHE¬ 
MATICS  II.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MA  123.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  MA  133. 

The  system  of  integers;  rational  num¬ 
bers;  polynomials;  the  real  and  complex 
number  systems;  elements  of  plane  geom¬ 
etry;  relations,  functions,  and  graphs; 
elements  of  analytic  geometry. 

133.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS  I.  Class  4,  cr.  4.  Not 

open  to  students  with  credit  in  MA  123. 

Numeration  systems;  finite  mathemati¬ 
cal  systems;  abstract  mathematical  systems, 
groups,  fields;  natural  numbers  through 
rationals,  a  structural  approach,  prop¬ 
erties,  algorithms;  mathematical  reason¬ 
ing  and  proof. 

134.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS  II.  Class  4,  cr.  4.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MA  133  or  MA  124. 

Informal  study  of  metric  and  nonmetric 
properties  of  geometric  figures  (primarily 
in  a  plane),  measurement;  introduction  to 
foundations  of  Euclidean  geometry. 

151.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS  FOR 
ENGINEERING  AND  THE  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES.  Class  5,  cr.  5.  (op.  1  Engr., 
M,  S). 

College  algebra  and  trigonometry  for 
students  with  inadequate  preparation  for 
MA  161.  Does  not  carry  credit  toward 
graduation  in  the  Schools  of  Engineering 
or  the  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences. 


153.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY  I. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  MA  151. 

MA  153-154  is  a  two-semester  version  of 
MA  151.  Does  not  carry  credit  toward 
graduation  in  the  Schools  of  Engineering 
and  the  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences. 

154.  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY  II. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  MA  151. 

Continuation  of  MA  153.  Does  not  carry 
credit  toward  graduation  in  the  Schools 
of  Engineering  or  the  Division  of  Mathe¬ 
matical  Sciences. 

161.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ENGINEERING 
AND  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  I. 

Class  5,  cr.  5.  (1  Engr.  M,  op.  1  S). 

Analytic  geometry  and  calculus:  deriva¬ 
tives  of  algebraic  functions.  Required  of 
all  students  majoring  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry  and  all  engineering  stu¬ 
dents.  Students  with  inadequate  prepara¬ 
tion  will  be  required  to  take  MA  151. 

162.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ENGINEERING 
AND  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  II. 

Class  5,  cr.  5.  (2  Engr.  M,  op.  2S).  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MA  161. 

Calculus:  Integrals,  applications  of  de¬ 
rivatives  and  integrals,  formal  integration. 

213.  FINITE  MATHEMATICS  I.  Class  3,  cr. 
3.  Prerequisite:  MA  151  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

Elementary  logic,  basic  set  theory,  finite 
mathematical  models,  elementary  prob¬ 
ability  theory.  Applications  to  problems 
in  the  biological  and  social  sciences. 

214.  FINITE  MATHEMATICS  II.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  213. 

Linear  algebra:  simultaneous  linear 
equations,  determinants,  matrices  and  vec¬ 
tors;  linear  programming;  game  theory; 
Markov  chains.  Applications  to  problems 
in  the  biological  and  social  sciences. 

223.  INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS  I.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  151  or 

equivalent.  Should  be  preceded  by  MA 
214. 

Elementary  properties  of  algebraic 
systems;  the  real  number  system;  analytic 
geometry,  differential  and  integral  calcu¬ 
lus  of  one  variable.  Applications  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  biological  and  social  sciences. 

224.  INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS  II.  Class 

3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  223. 
Partial  derivatives;  calculus  of  finite 
differences;  differentials;  multiple  inte¬ 
grals;  introduction  to  difference  and  dif- 
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ferential  equations.  Applications  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  biological  and  social  sciences. 

261.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ENGINEERING 
AND  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  III. 

Class  4,  cr.  4.  (3  Engr.  M,  op.  3S).  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MA  162. 

Calculus:  Indetenninate  forms,  para¬ 
metric  equation,  solid  analytic  geometry, 
partial  differentiation,  multiple  integrals, 

262.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ENGINEERING 
AND  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  IV. 

Class  4,  cr.  4.  (4  Engr,  M,  op.  4S).  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MA  261. 

Calculus:  Infinite  series,  elements  of 
differential  equations. 

301.  TOPICS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ANALYSIS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  261. 
A  critical  study  of  classical  problems, 
involving  limit  concepts,  which  arise  nat¬ 
urally  in  the  schools.  These  problems  are 
first  attacked  directly  with  reference  to 
the  historical  development,  then  stand¬ 
ard  calculus  techniques  are  applied.  Pri¬ 
marily  for  prospective  secondary  school 
teachers. 

302.  MATHEMATICAL  METHODS  IN  ENGI¬ 
NEERING  I.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  MA  262. 

Determinants  and  matrices,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  systems  of  linear  equations,  di¬ 
mensional  analysis,  complex  numbers, 
Fourier  series,  interpolation,  numerical 
integration,  series  solution  of  differential 
equations,  Bessel-Fourier  expansions,  the 
Laplace  transform  with  applications. 

351.  ELEMENTARY  LINEAR  ALGEBRA. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  261. 
Systems  of  linear  equations,  finite  di- 
mentional  vector  spaces,  matrices,  deter¬ 
minants,  applications  to  analytic  geometry. 

421.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  (op.  or  el.).  Prerequisite:  dif¬ 
ferential  and  integral  calculus.  Not  open 
to  students  with  credit  in  MA  422. 

Derivation  and  solution  of  differential 
equations  for  problems  in  applied  fields. 

422.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  FOR  EN¬ 
GINEERING  AND  THE  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
MA  262.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  MA  421. 

Derivation  and  solutions  of  additional 
types  of  differential  equations  for  prob¬ 
lems  in  science  and  engineering. 

490.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS  FOR  UN¬ 
DERGRADUATES.  cr.  1  to  5. 
Supervised  reading  and  reports  in  var¬ 
ious  fields.  Open  only  to  students  with 
the  consent  of  the  division. 


DUAL  LEVEL-UNDERGRADUATE 
AND  GRADUATE 

501.  TECHNIQUES  OF  APPLIED  MATHE¬ 
MATICS  I.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MA  262  or  equivalent. 

This  is  strictly  a  methods  course.  MA 

501,  502  are  inadequate  substitutes  for 
MA  510  and/or  511  where  the  latter  are 
used  as  prerequisites.  MA  501,  502  are 
not  acceptable  for  graduate  credit  in  some 
engineering  programs. 

Matrices,  determinants,  complex  func¬ 
tions;  Fourier  series,  harmonic  analysis; 
numerical  methods. 

502.  TECHNIQUES  OF  APPLIED  MATHE¬ 
MATICS  II.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  MA  501. 

Continuation  of  MA  501.  Gamma, 
Beta,  and  Bessel  functions,  elliptic  inte¬ 
grals;  vector  algebra  and  calculus;  solu¬ 
tion  of  Laplace,  wave,  and  heat  equations 
by  Fourier  and  Fourier-Bessel  series;  La¬ 
place  transform. 

510.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
Prerequisite:  MA  262  or  equivalent. 
Functions  of  several  variables;  partial 
derivative,  differential;  quadratic  approxi¬ 
mation,  extrema;  vector  calculus,  gradient; 
line,  surface,  and  volume  integrals;  di¬ 
vergence,  curl,  Laplacian,  integral  theo¬ 
rems;  mappings,  continuity,  differentiabil¬ 
ity,  inverse  mapping;  implicit  functions; 
orthogonal  coordinates;  weight  functions, 
Stielties  integral,  delta-measure. 

523.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PARTIAL  DIFFER¬ 
ENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
Prerequisites:  MA  510  and  MA  422  or 
equivalent. 

Method  of  characteristics  for  quasi- 
linear  first-order  equations;  complete  in¬ 
tegral;  Cauchy-Kowalewsky  theory;  classi¬ 
fication  of  second-order  equations  in  two 
variables;  canonical  forms;  difference 
methods  for  hyperbolic  and  parabolic 
equations;  Poisson  integral  method  for 
elliptic  equations. 

525.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX  ANAL¬ 
YSIS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 
MA  510. 

Complex  numbers  and  complex-valued 
functions;  differentiation  of  complex  func¬ 
tions;  power  series,  uniform  convergence; 
integration,  contour  integrals;  elementary 
conformal  mapping. 

547.  ANALYSIS  FOR  TEACHERS  I.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  261. 
Inequalities,  sequences,  functions,  lim¬ 
its.  Application  to  such  basic  concepts  as 
length  and  area  and  their  implications 
for  the  teacher  of  mathematics. 
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548.  ANALYSIS  FOR  TEACHERS  II.  SS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA 

547. 

Elementary  functions  and  basic  the¬ 
orems  of  calculus. 

549.  CALCULUS  FOR  TEACHERS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  261. 

A  critical  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
analytic  geometry  and  calculus  with  ap¬ 
plications.  Designed  for  secondary  school 
teachers. 

550.  ALGEBRA  FOR  TEACHERS  I.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  351  or 

graduate  standing. 

Definitions  and  elementary  properties 
of  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields, 
vector  spaces  and  matrices  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  rings  of  integers,  ra¬ 
tional  numbers,  complex  numbers  and 
polynomials.  Intended  primarily  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers. 

551.  ALGEBRA  FOR  TEACHERS  II.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  550. 

A  continuation  of  MA  550. 

598.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  SS.  cr.  1 
to  5. 

Directed  study  and  reports  for  students 
who  wish  to  undertake  individual  reading 
and  study  on  approved  topics. 

Statistics 

311.  INTRODUCTORY  PROBABILITY.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  261  or 
equivalent. 

Descriptive  statistics,  introduction  to 
probability,  moments,  the  binomial, 
Poisson  and  normal  distribution,  curv'e 
fitting,  correlation,  and  some  tests  of  hy¬ 
potheses. 

351.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS.  Class  3, 
cr.  3  (op.  3  S,  el,).  Prerequisites: 


152.  MECHANICS  AND  SOUND.  Class  3, 
Lect.-Dem.  1,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
site  or  corequisite:  MA  162. 

Statics;  uniform  and  accelerated  motion; 
Newton’s  laws;  circular  motion;  energy, 
momentum,  and  conservation  principles; 
dynamics  of  rotation;  gravitation  and 
planetary  motion;  elasticity;  simple  har¬ 
monic  and  wave  motion;  hydrostatics; 
hydrodynamics;  intermolecular  forces. 

210.  THE  NATURE  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

I.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  (op.  3  HU). 
Development  of  basic  concepts  and 
theories  in  physical  science;  a  terminal 
course. 


MA  111  and  112,  or  121  and  122,  or 
equivalent. 

An  introductory  and  preparatory  course 
for  both  mathematical  and  applied  statis¬ 
tics.  Emphasis  on  underlying  concepts 
and  logic  of  statistical  methods  as  well 
as  on  computational  techniques. 

352.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS.  Class  3,  cr. 
3  (op.  4  S,  el.). 

Continuation  of  ST  AT  351. 


DUAL  LEVEL-UNDERGRADUATE 
AND  GRADUATE 

511.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  I.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MA  262,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  instructor.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  ST AT  501. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  one  or  two 
variables  of  measurement,  curve  fitting, 
frequency  distributions,  regression  and 
correlation,  statistical  inference,  applica¬ 
tion  to  engineering  problems,  including 
control  charts  and  acceptance  sampling, 

512.  STATISTICAL  METHODS  II.  Class  3,  cr. 
3.  Prerequisite:  ST AT  511.  Not  open 

to  students  with  credit  in  STAT  502. 

Tests  of  hypotheses,  estimation,  analysis 
of  variance,  multiple  regression  and  cor¬ 
relation,  moments  and  frequency  func¬ 
tions. 

513.  APPLICATIONS  OF  STATISTICS  IN  IN¬ 
DUSTRY.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

STAT  511. 

A  strong  background  in  control  charts 
and  acceptance  sampling;  continuous 
sampling  plans,  sequential  analysis,  sta¬ 
tistics  of  combinations,  and  some  non- 
parametric  methods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

Professor  James  in  charge 

211.  THE  NATURE  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

II.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  (op.  4 
HU).  Prerequisite:  PHYS  210  or  equiva¬ 
lent. 

Continuation  of  PHYS  210.  PHYS  210 
and  211  will  satisfy  the  physical  science 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Humanities, 
Social  Science,  and  Education. 

220.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  Class  3,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  4.  (3  lED,  S,  5  P,  op.  5  A).  Pre¬ 
requisites:  MA  111  and  112,  or  121  and 
122.  or  101. 

Mechanics,  heat,  and  sound  for  students 
not  specializing  in  physics. 
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221.  GENERAL  PHYSICS.  Class  3,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  4.  (4  lED,  S,  6  P,  op.  6  A).  Pre¬ 
requisite:  PHYS  220. 

Electricity,  light,  and  modern  physics 
for  students  not  specializing  in  physics. 

251.  HEAT,  ELECTRICITY.  AND  OPTICS. 

Class  5,  Lab.  2,  cr.  5.  Prerequisite: 
PHYS  152. 

Heat,  kinetic  theory,  elementary  ther¬ 
modynamics,  heat  transfer.  Electrostatics, 
current  electricity,  electromagnetism,  mag¬ 
netic  properties  of  matter;  geometrical 
and  physical  optics. 

343.  MODERN  PHYSICS.  Class  4,  Lab.  2, 
cr.  4.  (5  ENGR,  op.  S).  Prerequisite: 
PHYS  241  or  251  or  261. 

A  survey  of  basic  concepts  and  phe¬ 
nomena  in  atomic,  nuclear,  and  solid  state 
physics,  accompanied  by  laboratory. 

DUAL  LEVEL-UNDERGRADUATE 
AND  GRADUATE 

504.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS.  Class  3,  cr. 

3.  Prerequisites:  college  physics  and 
mathematics  through  calculus. 

A  review  of  classical  physics,  with 
emphasis  on  the  unifying  principles  op¬ 
erating  in  the  various  domains.  Stress 
will  be  placed  on  the  operational  ap¬ 
proach,  the  conservation  principles,  and 
the  field  theory  view  of  gravitation  and 
electromagnetism.  Designed  primarily  for 
secondary  school  teachers. 


542.  SURVEY  OF  MODERN  PHYSICS  I. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  gen¬ 
eral  physics  and  calculus.  Restricted  for 
graduate  credit  to  candidates  in  educa¬ 
tion  or  science  teaching. 

Elementary  particles.  Relativity.  Quan¬ 
tum  theory.  Atomic  spectra  and  X-rays. 
Pauli  principle.  Wave  mechanics.  Radia¬ 
tion  and  statistics. 

549.  SURVEY  OF  MODERN  PHYSICS  II. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  PHYS 
542  or  equivalent. 

Solid  state  physics;  nuclear  particles  and 
forces;  natural  and  artificial  radioac¬ 
tivity;  particle  accelerators;  nuclear  re¬ 
actions;  fission  and  fusion.  Designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

550.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  PHYS¬ 
ICS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Should  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  at  least  one  junior-level  course 
in  each  of  mathematics  and  physics,  or 
the  equivalent. 

556.  INTRODUCTORY  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  (el.).  Prerequisite: 
PHYS  550,  or  special  arrangement. 

Theory  of  relativity;  elementary  par¬ 
ticles;  structure  of  stable  nuclei;  radio¬ 
activity;  interaction  of  nuclear  radiation 
with  matter;  nuclear  reactions;  particle 
accelerators;  nuclear  instruments;  fission; 
nuclear  reactors;  cosmic  radiation  and 
high-energy  physics;  mesons;  hyperons. 


SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Dean  Lawshe  in  charge 


DIVISION  OF  APPLIED  TECHNOLOGY 


Professor  McNelly  in  charge 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


116.  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING.  Lab.  6, 
cr.  2. 

Introduction  to  architectural  drawing, 
including  use  of  instruments,  lettering, 
orthographic  projection,  isometric  views, 
and  simple  working  drawings. 

156.  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION.  Class  1.  Lab. 
6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  ARET  116. 
Problems  of  wood  frame  structure,  such 
as  houses,  details,  and  elementary  design. 


Professor  Hutton  in  charge 

164.  BUILDING  MATERIALS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Properties  and  use  of  materials  as  found 
in  building  construction. 

172.  SYSTEMS  OF  CONSTRUCTION.  Class  2, 
cr.  2. 

Survey  of  different  types  of  construc¬ 
tion,  including  wood,  steel,  and  reinforced 
concrete  and  curtain  walls,  considering  the 
characteristics,  advantages,  and  limitations. 
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204.  BUILDING  REGULATIONS.  Class  2, 
cr.  2. 

Building  codes,  ordinances,  and  regula¬ 
tions,  with  emphasis  on  those  for  struc¬ 
tures  in  Indiana. 

220.  CONCRETE  AND  MASONRY  CONSTRUC- 
TION.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ARET  116. 

Preparation  of  drawings  for  light  ma¬ 
sonry  structures,  such  as  small  buildings 
and  stores;  analysis  of  design,  strength, 
and  construction  details. 

236.  ARCHITECTURAL  PROJECTIONS.  Lab. 
6,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite:  ARET  156. 
Introduction  to  projection,  intersections, 
shading  and  shadows,  and  perspective 
drawing. 

241.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  I.  Lab.  6, 
cr.  2.  Prerequisites:  ARET  116  and 

ARET  156. 

Planning,  development  and  architec¬ 
tural  delineation  of  small  structures;  using 
pencil,  charcoal  and  water  color. 

242.  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  II.  Lab.  6, 
cr.  2.  Prerequisite:  ARET  241. 

Continuation  of  Architectural  Design  I 
with  emphasis  on  large  structures. 

248.  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  I.  Class 
2,  cr.  2. 

Survey  of  the  architectural  periods, 
styles,  and  influence  of  cultures,  which  led 
to  the  development  of  architecture  from 
earliest  written  historical  times  to  the 
present  day. 

249.  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  II.  Class 

2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite:  ARET  248. 
Survey  of  architectural  periods,  styles 

and  the  influence  of  cultures  which  led  to 
the  development  of  architecture  from  the 
Romanesque  period  to  the  present  day. 

256.  STRUCTURAL  DRAFTING.  Class  1, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  ARET 
156  or  220,  ARET  236,  and  MET  212. 

Detailing  simple  structural  steel,  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  and  wood  structures;  ele¬ 
mentary  design  principles. 

265.  STRUCTURES  I.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  MET  212  and  MA  112. 

Design  of  wood  and  steel  frame  struc¬ 
tures. 

266.  STRUCTURES  II.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr. 

3.  Prerequisite:  ARET  265. 

Design  of  wood  and  steel  trusses. 

276.  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  CONTRACT 
DOCUMENTS.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  ARET  156  and  220;  prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  ENGL  421. 


Preparation  of  general  conditions  and 
major  phases  of  building  construction 
specifications,  study  agreements,  contracts, 
liens,  and  bonds. 

278.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  PRAC- 
TICES.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  GNT  268  and  ARET  276. 

Extensive  survey  of  business  practices 
and  problems  common  to  the  construction 
industry. 

280.  QUANTITY  SURVEY.  Class  2,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  ARET  156  and 
ARET  164. 

Approximate  and  detailed  methods  of 
estimating  materials  and  labor  required 
to  erect  a  building. 

284.  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILD¬ 
INGS.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Survey  course  of  the  different  types  of 
systems  and  their  applications. 

288.  ELEMENTARY  SURVEYING.  Class  1, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite:  MA  112. 
Plane  surveying  using  100-ft.  steel  tape, 
level,  and  transit. 

292.  ESTIMATING.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  ARET  156,  164,  and  220. 
Approximate  and  detailed  methods  of 
estimating  materials  and  labor  required 
to  erect  a  building. 

336.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  Class  4, 
cr.  4.  Prerequisite:  MET  212,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Basic  concrete  design  as  applied  to 
beams  and  girders,  one-  and  two-way 
slabs,  columns,  and  footings. 

340.  CONSTRUCTION  METHODS.  Class  4, 
cr.  4.  Prerequisites:  ARET  156  and 

220. 

Methods  used  in  erecting  buildings. 

356.  HEATING,  VENTILATING,  AND  AIR 
CONDITIONING.  Class  4,  cr.  4.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  PST  176. 

Types  of  heating  systems,  heat  trans¬ 
mission  and  insulation,  heat  exchangers, 
fans  and  ducts,  air-vapor  mixtures,  air 
conditioning. 

396.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOL¬ 
OGY.  Class  2-4  and/or  Lab.  3-9,  cr. 
1-7. 

Fee  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $15 
per  class  hour  and  $4  per  laboratory  hour. 
Hours  as  arranged  with  staff.  Primarily 
for  students  who  have  completed  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Diploma  in  Applied  Tech¬ 
nology. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 


154.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY.  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequisites:  MA  111 
and  PST  120. 

Quantitative  interpretations  of  chemical 
equations  by  numerical  problems  and 
practical  application  to  industrial  proc¬ 
esses,  using  the  principles  of  introductory 
chemistry. 

184.  FERROUS  METALLURGY.  Class  3,  cr. 

3.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
CMET  154. 

Appliances  and  methods  used  in  the 
reduction,  refining,  and  shaping  of  ferrous 
alloys. 

212.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY:  QUALITA- 
TIVE.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  PST  120  and  MA  112. 

Systematic  semimicro  analysis,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  modern  industrial  techniques. 

228.  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY.  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite:  CMET 
184  or  PST  176. 

Basic  principles:  solid  solutions,  inter- 
metallic  compounds,  equilibrium  dia¬ 
grams,  plastic  deformation,  recrystalliza- 


CHEMICAL  AND  METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Professor  McNelly  in  charge 

tion  and  grain  growth,  heat  treatment, 
and  phase  changes  in  the  solid  state. 

240.  HEAT  TRANSFER.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr. 

3.  Prerequisites:  MA  112  and  PST 
176. 

Fundamentals  of  heat  transfer  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  furnaces,  heat  exchanges,  steam 
generators,  cooling  towers,  evaporators, 
and  distilling  equipment. 

252.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY:  QUANTITA¬ 
TIVE.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  CMET  212. 

An  introduction  to  gravimetric,  titri- 
metric,  and  potentiometric  methods  ap¬ 
plicable  to  modern  industrial  practices. 

280.  NONFERROUS  METALLURGY.  Class 
2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
CMET  152. 

Fundamentals  of  production  metallurgy, 
with  specific  consideration  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  reduction  and  refining  of 
selected  nonferrous  metals. 

284.  METALLOGRAPHY.  Class  1,  Lab.  6, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CMET  228. 
Preparation  and  microscopic  examina¬ 
tions  of  metals. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


12.  COMPUTER  ELECTRONICS  I.  Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3. 

Basic  fundamentals  of  transistors  and 
vacuum  tubes.  Use  of  the  oscilloscope, 
audio  oscillators,  and  voltmeters  in  trouble 
shooting  electronic  circuits  is  emphasized. 
The  basic  electronic  circuits  in  computers 
are  considered. 

14.  COMPUTER  ELECTRONICS  II.  Class 
2,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3. 

E,lectronic  circuits  utilized  in  com¬ 
puters  are  emphasized.  Power  supply  cir¬ 
cuits  and  special  circuits  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  Trouble  shooting  techniques  are 
of  primary  consideration. 

15.  BASIC  ELECTRICITY.  Class  2,  Lab.  4. 
Basic  electrical  terms,  units,  symbols, 

and  schematics  are  discussed.  Equipment 
such  as  voltmeters,  ohmmetcrs,  ammeters, 
generators,  and  oscilloscopes  are  demon- 


Professor  Rainey  in  charge 

strated.  Magnetism,  inductance,  capaci¬ 
tance  series  and  parallel  circuits  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Basic  principles  of  alternating 
current,  capacitive  reactance,  inductive  re¬ 
actance,  impedance,  phasors,  power  fac¬ 
tor,  and  resonance  are  studied. 

23.  TRANSISTOR  AND  VACUUM  TUBE 
FUNDAMENTALS.  Class  2,  Lab.  4. 
Transistor  fundamentals,  semiconductor 
diodes,  vacuum  tube  diodes,  triodes, 
tetrodes,  pentodes  are  discussed.  The  use 
of  oscilloscopes,  audio  oscillators,  and  volt¬ 
meters  in  electronic  circuits  such  as  ampli¬ 
fiers,  power  supplies,  and  oscillators  is 
considered. 

39.  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS.  Class  2, 
Lab.  4. 

Transistors  and  vacuum  tubes  used  in 
circuits  are  considered.  Power  supply  cir- 
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cuits,  audio  amplifiers,  RF  amplifiers,  os¬ 
cillators,  modulation,  AM  transmitters  and 
receivers,  FM  transmitters  and  receivers 
are  discussed.  Special  electronic  circuits 
such  as  clippers,  clampers,  multivibrators, 
blocking  oscillators,  sweep  circuits  are 
studied.  Trouble  shooting  techniques  are 
emphasized. 

41.  ELECTRONIC  CONTROL  CIRCUITS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  4,  |80. 

Rotating  electrical  machinery  and  con¬ 
trol  circuits,  servo-mechanism  components 
such  as  error  detectors,  amplifiers,  de¬ 
tectors,  magnetic  amplifiers  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Specialized  electronic  control  cir¬ 
cuits  are  discussed. 

51.  ELECTRONIC  INSTRUIVIENTATION  AND 
SYSTEMS.  Class  2,  Lab.  4,  cert, 
units  4, 

Study  of  electronic  instruments,  record¬ 
ers,  controllers,  sensing  devices,  trans¬ 
ducers  used  in  open  and  closed  loop  sys¬ 
tems,  maintenance,  trouble  shooting,  ad¬ 
justment,  and  calibration. 

104.  ELECTRONICS  I— CIRCUITS.  Class  3, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite  or  co¬ 
requisite:  PST  176  and  MA  111. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  operation 
and  industrial  applications  of  the  more 
common  types  of  vacuum  and  gas  tubes, 
photo-electric  cells,  and  cathode  ray  tubes. 
The  simple  basic  circuits  using  these  tubes 
are  studied  and  their  applications  em¬ 
phasized. 

106.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER  FUN¬ 
DAMENTALS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Reviews  direct  current  and  alternating 
current  concepts  and  vacuum  tube  funda¬ 
mentals.  Surveys  vacuum  tube  circuits, 
rectifiers,  simple  amplifiers,  and  funda¬ 
mental  oscillators.  Reviews  theory  of 
transistors,  basic  transistor  and  semi-con¬ 
ductor  circuits,  rectifiers,  amplifiers,  and 
oscillators.  Deals  with  special  types  of 
transistors  and  bistable  and  multivibrator 
circuits.  Introduces  logic  in  electrical  cir¬ 
cuits,  binary  arithmetic.  Boolean  algebra, 
and  the  electronic  flip-flop  circuit.  Sur¬ 
veys  binary  counting  circuit,  ring  circuits 
for  timing,  simple  memory,  analog  arith¬ 
metic  operations  components,  rheostats, 
synchros,  and  resolvers.  Reviews  analog 
to  digital  conversion  circuits,  and  input 
and  readout  devices. 

156.  ELECTRONICS  II  — S  E MI-C 0  N  D  U  C- 
TORS;  TRANSISTORS.  Class  2,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  EET  104;  prerequi¬ 
site  or  corequisite:  EET  176. 


A  study  of  the  theory  and  application 
of  transistors  and  other  semi-conductors, 
with  emphasis  placed  upon  practical  uses 
of  these  devices  in  industrial  and  com¬ 
munication  circuits,  including  study  of 
crystal  diodes  as  detectors,  diode  power 
applications,  and  applications  of  tran¬ 
sistors. 

176.  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS.  Class  3,  Lab. 

3,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
MA  112  and  EET  104. 

Nature  of  direct  and  alternating  current 
electricity  and  practical  applications  of 
theory  to  concepts  involving:  resistance, 
simple  circuits,  power,  power  factors,  re¬ 
actance,  impedance,  simple  DC  and  AC 
circuit  calculations,  and  complex  notation. 

208.  AC  AND  DC  MACHINES  AND  CON¬ 
TROLS.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite: 
EET  176. 

The  elementary  study  of  AC  and  DC 
machines  and  their  controls.  This  includes 
accelerating  relays,  protective  relays,  cir¬ 
cuit  breakers,  controllers,  and  contractors. 

212.  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.  Class  4,  Lab. 
3,  cr.  5.  Prerequisite:  EET  176. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  oper¬ 
ational  theory  and  application  of  both 
AC  and  DC  machines  in  industry.  Trans¬ 
formers  and  their  roles  in  industry  are 
studied,  and  industrial  electrical  systems 
are  analyzed. 

216.  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES  AND  CON¬ 
TROLS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 
MA  112  and  PST  176,  or  equivalent. 

Lecture,  recitation  and  demonstration 
are  combined  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  elements  of  electrical  circuits  and 
machines  as  they  are  applied  as  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  machine  drives  and  con¬ 
trols  within  the  requirements  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Code  and  in  conformity 
to  the  ratings  and  dimensional  specifica¬ 
tions  of  NEMA.  Manufacturers  catalogs 
and  pamphlets  are  used  freely  as  class¬ 
room  aids. 

224.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  TELEVISION. 

Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite  or  co¬ 
requisite:  EET  236. 

Principles  of  television  transmission  and 
receiver  systems,  frequency  modulation, 
and  standards  set  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

228.  POWER  DISTRIBUTION.  Class  2,  cr. 
2.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EET 

212. 
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A  study  of  the  equipment  used  in  trans¬ 
mission  and  distribution  of  electrical  en¬ 
ergy  from  generating  station  to  consumer, 
including  overhead  and  underground  cir¬ 
cuits,  high  and  low  voltage  circuits,  over¬ 
load  and  short  circuits,  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  lighting. 

236.  ELECTRONICS  III— RADIO  CIRCUITS. 

Class  4,  Lab.  3,  cr.  5.  Prerequisites: 
EET  156  and  EET  176. 

Structural  details  and  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  operation  of  rectifiers,  amplifiers 
of  various  types,  modulation,  demodula¬ 
tion,  receivers  and  their  characteristics. 

252.  ELECTRIC  POWER  BLUEPRINTS  AND 
DIAGRAMS.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2. 
Prerequisite:  CES  110;  prerequisite  or  co¬ 
requisite:  EET  268. 

A  practical  study  of  symbols  and  stand¬ 
ards  used  on  electrical  blueprints  and 
writing  diagrams  primarily  for  control  cir¬ 
cuits. 

256.  ELECTRONICS  IV —  TRANSMITTERS. 
Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite: 

EET  236. 

The  study  of  transmitters,  special  cir¬ 
cuits  for  wave  shaping,  filters,  UHF,  and 
transmission  lines  as  used  in  UHF. 

257.  ELECTRONICS  IV  —  TRANSMITTERS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  EET  236. 
The  study  of  transmitters,  special  cir¬ 
cuits  for  wave  shaping,  filters,  UHF,  and 
transmission  lines  as  used  in  UHF. 


264.  ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS.  Class 
3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite:  EET 
176. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  operation 
and  the  construction  of  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current  measuring  instruments. 
Careful  consideration  is  given  to  the 
choice  of  the  best  instruments,  their  pos¬ 
sible  errors,  the  means  of  calibration,  and 
their  correct  use  in  industrial  situations. 

268.  CONTROL  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

Class  4,  cr.  4.  Prerequisite  or  co¬ 
requisite:  EET  212. 

Accelerating  relays,  protective  relays, 
circuit  breakers,  controllers,  and  contrac¬ 
tors  used  in  industry  are  studied.  Circuit 
diagrams  for  starting,  accelerating,  and 
regulating  industrial  drives  are  thoroughly 
analyzed.  Controls  for  adjustable  voltage 
systems  are  discussed.  Dynamic  crane  and 
traction  controls  are  included  in  this 
course. 

272.  AUTOMATION  AND  ELECTRONIC  CON¬ 
TROL.  Class  4,  Lab,  3,  cr.  5.  Pre¬ 
requisite;  EET  212  or  208,  and  EET  236 
for  option  C. 

A  study  of  automatic  control  devices. 
Included  are  application  of  automatic 
feedback  and  regulating  systems.  Induc¬ 
tion  heating,  resistance  welding,  process 
timing,  motor  controls,  and  associated  cir¬ 
cuits  are  also  examined. 
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General  Studies 

8.  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS.  Class  3,  cert, 
units  3. 

A  basic  course  designed  to  develop 
competence  in  written  expression. 

22.  TECHNICAL  REPORT  WRITING.  Class 
3,  cert,  units  3. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  clear 
and  concise  writing  to  the  solution  of 
industrial  and  technical  communication 
problems.  Emphasis  is  on  graphical  and 
other  presentation  techniques. 

24.  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY.  Class  3, 
cert,  units  3. 

Fundamental  principles  of  psychology. 
Emphasis  on  behavior  covering  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  personality,  emotions,  intelligence, 
learning,  and  perception. 


34.  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN 
WORLD  AFFAIRS.  Class  3,  cert, 
units  3. 

A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  from  1865  to  the  present.  Problems 
such  as  industrialization,  trade,  agrarian 
problems,  depressions  and  wars  are  dis¬ 
cussed. 

44.  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY.  Class  3, 
cert,  units  3. 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  hu¬ 
man  society.  Emphasis  on  such  funda¬ 
mental  concepts  as  description  and 
analysis  of  society,  culture,  social  institu¬ 
tions  and  social  change. 

54.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

Class  3,  cert,  units  3. 

A  basic  course  in  the  development  of 
government  in  the  United  States.  Other 
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democratic  governments  in  the  world  are 
also  included. 

60.  ECONOMICS.  Class  3,  cert,  units  3. 

Basic  principles  of  economics  and  their 
application  to  our  industrial  society. 

82.  MONEY  AND  BANKING.  Class  3,  cert, 
units  3. 

Introduction  to  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  money  and  banking 
system  in  the  United  States. 

84.  INSURANCE.  Class  3,  cert,  units  3. 

A  survey  of  the  various  types  of  insur¬ 
ance  such  as  life,  health,  accident,  and 
social  insurance  for  old  age  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  disability. 

100.  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  ORIENTA¬ 
TION  LECTURES.  Class  1,  cr.  1.  Re¬ 
quired  of  all  full-time  students  and  must 
be  taken  first  semester  of  enrollment. 

The  organization  and  services  of  the 
University  related  to  the  student.  The 
relationships  of  the  engineers,  technicians, 
and  tradesmen  to  one  another  and  to  in¬ 
dustry.  The  development  and  function 
of  the  technical  institutes  and  of  the 
separate  technologies.  Guidance  in  adapt¬ 
ing  to  the  University  and  preparation  for 
industrial  jobs. 

204.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PRACTICAL 
SPEAKING.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 
Organization  and  presentation  of  ma¬ 
terial,  voice  and  physical  delivery,  audi¬ 
ence  reaction. 

220.  TECHNICAL  REPORT  WRITING.  Class 
3,  cr.  3. 

Extensive  application  of  the  principles 
of  good  writing  in  industrial  reporting, 
with  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  pre¬ 
senting  information  graphically  as  well  as 
in  a  clear,  concise  written  form. 

232.  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT.  Class  2, 
cr.  2. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  the  U.S.  and  other 
democratic  areas  of  the  world. 

240.  LABOR  RELATIONS  PROBLEMS.  Class 
3,  cr.  3. 

Problems  of  workers  with  possible  solu¬ 
tions  as  suggested  by  organized  labor  and 
management.  Regulations  concerning 
management,  labor,  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agreement,  grievance  and  arbitration 
procedures. 

260.  ECONOMICS  OF  INDUSTRY.  Class  2, 
cr.  2. 

Fundamental  economics  principles  which 


affect  everyone,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  their  application  to  industry. 

264.  CONFERENCE  SPEAKING.  Class  2,  cr. 
2.  Must  be  preceded  by  GN  204. 
Training  and  practice  in  conducting 
and  participating  in  small  group  confer¬ 
ences,  shop  committees,  instructional 
groups,  problem-solving  groups. 

268.  ELEMENTS  OF  LAW.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  introductory  law  course,  with  a  brief 
comparison  of  the  American  federal  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  parliamentary  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  covering  law,  with  emphasis 
on  judicial  review,  court  jurisdiction,  and 
procedure  generally  and  basic  law  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Physical  Sciences 

22.  DATA  PROCESSING  MATHEMATICS  I. 

Class  2,  cert,  units  2. 

The  language  of  business  has  numerical 
bases.  This  course  provides  the  necessary 
foundation  in  numerical  concepts  for  the 
study  of  accounting  and  machine  proc¬ 
esses.  It  is  the  first  of  two  mathematics 
courses  designed  specifically  for  business 
data  processing.  One  year  of  high  school 
algebra  is  the  required  background  for 
this  class. 

23.  DATA  PROCESSING  MATHEMATICS  II. 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  PST  22  or  equivalent. 

Data  Processing  Mathematics  II  is  a 
continuation  of  PST  22,  Data  Processing 
Mathematics  I.  Numbers  systems,  forms, 
and  methods  basic  to  data  processing  are 
continued  and  extended. 

32.  COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS  I.  Class  5, 
cert,  units  5. 

The  engineer  or  scientist  designs  or 
selects  mathematical  models  of  systems 
within  his  field  which  are  suitable  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  The  computer  tech¬ 
nician  must  be  able  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  this  mathematics  and  translate  it 
into  computational  processes.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  the  mathematics  courses  in  the 
curriculum  is  to  provide  this  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  science  and 
engineering.  The  numerical,  rather  than 
the  theoretical  solution  of  problems  is 
emphasized. 

33.  COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS  II.  Class  3, 
cert,  units  3.  Prerequisite:  PST  32 

or  equivalent. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  calculus 
with  sufficient  theoretical  understanding 
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to  calculate  from  given  data  and  given 
systems  of  mathematical  formulas. 

42.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  I.  Lect.  2,  Rec.  2, 
Lab.  2,  cert,  units  4. 

Basic  principles  of  electricity,  both  DC 
and  AC  and  their  application  are  em¬ 
phasized.  Sound  and  light  theory  are 
also  considered. 

43.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  II.  Lect.  2.  Rec.  2, 
Lab.  2,  cert,  units  4. 

Elementary  principles  of  mechanics 
such  as  power,  efficiency  of  machines  and 
their  application  are  discussed.  Solids, 
gases,  and  liquid  equilibrium  conditions 
are  discussed.  Motion  in  straight  line  and 
rotation  are  also  considered. 

62.  COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS  III.  Class 

3,  cert,  units  3.  Prerequisite:  PST  33 
or  equivalent. 

Continuation  of  PST  33. 

68.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Class  1,  Lab. 

4,  cert,  units  3. 

This  course  provides  the  knowledge  of 
numerical  methods  necessary  for  finding 
solutions  to  mathematical  equations  and 
for  analysis  of  tabulated  data.  It  is  a 
laboratory  course,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
solution  of  specific  problems  by  computer 
programming  and  other  methods. 

69.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Class  2, 

Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Numerical 
Analysis  I. 

82.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS.  Class 
2,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3. 

Basic  principles  of  both  descriptive  and 
comparative  statistics  are  emphasized. 
The  concept  of  central  tendency  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  mode,  median,  and  mean  are 
stressed.  Various  measures  of  scatter  such 
as  range  and  standard  deviation  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  concepts  random  sampling, 
correlation  coefficients,  and  tests  of  sig¬ 
nificance  are  introduced. 

84.  APPLIED  STATISTICS.  Class  2,  Lab.  2, 
cert,  units  3.  Prerequisite:  PST  82. 
Emphasis  on  application  of  informa¬ 
tion  discussed  in  PST  82.  Computer  uti¬ 
lized  to  solve  statistical  problems  such  as 
correlation  coefficients,  standard  deviation, 
means,  and  other  descriptive  statistics. 
Problems  in  sampling  statistics  are  also 
considered. 


120.  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY.  Class 
2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite  or  co¬ 
requisite:  MA  111. 

The  general  basic  principles  of  chem¬ 
istry,  including  a  study  of  important  ele¬ 
ments  and  their  simpler  compounds.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  is  placed  on  industrial  ap¬ 
plications. 

136.  PHYSICS:  MECHANICS  AND  HEAT. 

Lect.  2,  Rec.  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4.  Pre¬ 
requisite  or  corequisite:  MA  111. 

Work,  energy,  power,  efficiency  of  sim¬ 
ple  machines;  equilibrium  conditions  for 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  straight  line  and 
rotational  motion— uniform  and  acceler¬ 
ated  motion.  Elementary  principles  of 
heat  and  their  technical  applications. 

176.  PHYSICS:  ELECTRICITY,  SOUND,  AND 
LIGHT.  Lect.  2,  Rec.  2,  Lab.  2,  cr.  4. 
Prerequisite:  PST  136,  except  EET  stu¬ 
dents. 

Fundamental  principles  of  electricity, 
wave  motion,  sound,  and  light. 

204.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  QUALITY  CON¬ 
TROL.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisites: 
MA  111  and  112. 

Frequency  distributions,  normal  curve, 
average  standard  deviation,  standard  error 
of  the  mean,  x  and  R  charts,  “u”  chart, 
rational  sub-group,  statistical  aspects  of 
tolerances,  and  the  basic  concepts  of  prob¬ 
ability. 

284.  INSTRUMENTATION.  Class  2,  Lab.  3, 
cr.  3. 

Basic  principles  of  instruments  selected. 
Care  and  use  as  found  in  industry  for 
physical  measurement. 

324.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  QUALITY  CON¬ 
TROL  I.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite: 
PST  204. 

Sampling  plans  including  Dodge  Romig, 
MIL,  Std.  105  and  sequential,  line  of  best 
fit,  grouped  and  ungrouped  linear  corre¬ 
lation,  standard  error  of  the  estimate,  and 
significance  of  differences. 

364.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  QUALITY  CON¬ 
TROL  II.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite: 
PST  204;  prerequisite  or  corequisite:  PST 
324. 

Confidence  limits,  analysis  of  variance, 
multiple  correlation,  chi  square  applica¬ 
tions,  and  curve  fitting. 
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Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

15.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PHYSICAL  MEAS¬ 
UREMENTS.  Class  2,  Lab.  4,  cert, 
units  4. 

Principles  of  mechanics,  mechanisms, 
linkage,  linear  motion,  rotary  motion,  en¬ 
ergy,  temperature,  pressure,  fluids,  flow, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  density,  and  hu¬ 
midity.  Sensing  devices,  measuring  de¬ 
vices,  and  measuring  instruments  will  be 
stressed  in  the  practical  laboratories. 

21.  NONELECTRONIC  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
SYSTEMS.  Class  2,  Lab.  4,  cert, 
units  4. 

Study  of  the  construction,  maintenance, 
trouble  shooting,  and  calibration  of  in¬ 
struments  and  devices  used  to  measure, 
record,  and  control  temperature,  flow, 
level,  pressure,  humidity,  density,  and 
thickness.  Pneumatic,  hydraulic,  and  elec¬ 
trical  systems  will  be  stressed. 

156.  GRAPHICAL  COMPUTATIONS.  Class  1, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CES  110; 
prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MA  112. 

Descriptive  and  analytic  geometry  prin¬ 
ciples  applied  to  the  solution  of  engi¬ 
neering  problems;  intersections  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  planes  and  solids;  layout  of 
objects  in  space;  and  determination  of 
clearances  between  objects  in  space. 

180.  MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES.  Class  3, 
cr.  3. 

Application  and  characteristics,  both 
physical  and  chemical,  of  the  materials 
most  commonly  used  in  industry;  the  me¬ 
chanical  processes  by  which  materials  may 
be  shaped  or  formed. 

200.  POWER  SYSTEMS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  PST  136;  prerequisite  or  co¬ 
requisite:  MET  216. 

A  survey  of  steam  and  nuclear  power 
plants,  internal  combustion  engines,  gas 
turbines,  pumps,  compressors,  fans  and 
blowers,  refrigeration.  Some  theory  in 
thermodynamics,  combustion  of  fuels,  heat 
transfer.  Power  generation  and  applica¬ 
tion  to  various  fields  with  special  mention 
of  transportation. 

204.  PRODUCTION  DRAWING.  Class  1,  Lab. 

6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  CES  110;  pre¬ 
requisite  or  corequisite:  MET  180. 

Preparation  of  working  drawings  from 
layouts,  drafting  simplification,  functional 
dimensioning,  assembly  drawings,  detail¬ 
ing  of  machine  elements,  working  with 


manufacturers’  catalogs,  applying  fits,  lim¬ 
its  and  tolerances  to  dimensions  for  inter¬ 
changeable  manufacture;  information  as 
to  material,  physical  treatment,  and 
manufacturing  processes.  The  student 
works  from  layouts  with  a  minimum  of 
information  so  that  self  reliance  in  detail¬ 
ing  may  be  developed. 

212.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS.  Class  4. 

cr.  4.  Prerequisite:  PST  136;  pre¬ 
requisite  or  corequisite:  MA  112. 

Forces  acting  on  rigid  bodies  at  rest  and 
in  motion-embracing  vectors,  force  and 
moment  laws  of  equilibrium  for  various 
force  systems,  centroids,  center  of  gravity 
and  moments  of  inertia,  stress  and  strain, 
riveted  and  welded  joints,  torsion,  shear, 
bending  and  deflection  of  beams,  com¬ 
bined  stresses  and  columns. 

216.  MACHINE  ELEMENTS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 
Prerequisites:  MET  204  and  212. 

A  survey  of  the  more  important  ele¬ 
ments  used  in  tools  and  machines,  and 
their  general  characteristics  pertaining  to 
application,  operational  behavior,  effi¬ 
ciency,  economy,  and  standardization. 

228.  MACHINE  DESIGN  I.  Class  1,  Lab.  6, 

cr.  3.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
MET  216. 

Practical  applications  in  the  design  of 
machines  and  products  utilizing  mechani¬ 
cal,  pneumatic,  hydraulic  and  electrical 
operation  and  control. 

232.  DYNAMICS  AND  MECHANISMS.  Class 
3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
MET  216. 

Basic  fundamentals  of  mechanisms:  link¬ 
ages,  motions  in  machines,  and  cams. 
Basic  fundamentals  of  dynamics;  displace¬ 
ment,  velocities,  accelerations,  work, 
energy,  power,  impulse,  momentum,  and 
impact. 

236.  JIG  AND  FIXTURE  DESIGN.  Class  1, 
Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  MET 

204. 

Application  of  principles  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  drilling,  milling, 
reaming  and  assembly  jigs  and  fixtures; 
information  related  to  materials,  heat 
treatment  and  cost  estimating.  Gaging 
characteristics,  selection  and  design  for 
interchangeable  manufacture. 

256.  MATERIAL  FABRICATION.  Class  3,  cr. 
3.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MET 


180. 
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A  study  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  metals  and  non-metals  with  respect  to 
their  behavior  during  fabrication;  methods 
of  material  removal;  elementary  aspects 
of  machine  tool  operation  and  tooling 
requirements. 

264.  MACHINE  DESIGN  II.  Class  1,  Lab.  6, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisites:  MET  228  and 
MET  232. 

Application  of  principles  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  machines  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  assigned  problems  emphasize 
force  analysis  and  strength  calculations 
necessary  for  mechanical,  hydraulic,  pneu¬ 
matic  and  electrical  operation. 

288.  DIE  DESIGN.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3. 
Prerequisite:  MET  204. 

Application  of  principles  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  piercing,  blanking, 
forming,  drawing  dies;  single  combination 
compound  and  progressive  type  dies.  Cam 
and  assembly  dies.  Related  information 
as  to  materials,  heat  treatment,  and  cost 
estimating. 

294.  MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS.  Class  3,  cr. 
3.  Prerequisites:  MET  216  and  MET 

232. 

A  study  of  power  transmission  devices; 
mechanical,  such  as  gears,  bolt  drivers, 
chain  drives;  pneumatic;  and  hydraulic. 
Machine  control  devices;  speed  changers, 
clutches,  brakes.  General  analysis  of 
typical  machines  from  the  standpoint  of 
force,  strength,  motion,  efficiency,  service¬ 
ability,  function,  economy,  lubrication. 
Review  and  discussion  of  actual  designs. 
296.  MACHINE  TOOL  LABORATORY.  Lab. 

3,  cr.  1.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
MET  180. 

Two  weeks’  course  consisting  of  48  lab¬ 
oratory  hours  of  instruction  offered  at  the 
Lafayette  campus  on  a  full-time  basis  or 
on  the  eight  Saturdays  during  the  regular 
summer  session. 

To  acquaint  students  with  the  uses  and 
limitations  of  general  purpose  and  pro¬ 
duction  machines  as  well  as  with  inte¬ 
grating  processes  of  foundry  welding,  heat 
treating,  and  inspection  into  production 
planning. 

299.  DRAFTING  AND  MECHANICAL  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY.  Class  2-4,  Lab.  3-9,  cr.  2-6. 
Fee  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  .fl5 
per  class  hour  and  $4  per  laboratory 
hour.  Hours  as  arranged  with  staff. 

Special  studies  in  drafting  and  mechan¬ 
ical  technology.  Primarily  for  students 
who  have  completed  most  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Associate  in  Applied  Sci¬ 
ence  degree  and  desire  to  take  an  addi¬ 
tional  course  in  a  specialized  phase  of 
drafting  and  mechanical  technology. 


Industrial  Engineering  Technology 

4.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION.  Class  4,  cert, 
units  4. 

A  survey  of  industrial  and  business  or¬ 
ganization  including  all  staff  and  line  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  necessary  factors  for  ef¬ 
fective  management  are  also  discussed. 

10.  INTRODUCTION  TO  DATA  PROCESS 
ING.  Class  5,  Lab.  4,  cert,  units  7. 

All  data  processing  systems,  regardless 
of  size  or  basic  use,  have  certain  funda¬ 
mental  operational  principles.  This  course 
illustrates  the  development  of  computer 
systems  from  manual  methods  to  the 
stored  program,  and  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  foundation  for  detailed  study  of 
specific  systems.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  electric  accounting  machines, 
their  importance  in  record  keeping,  and 
the  concept  power  and  flexibility  of  the 
unit  record.  The  significance  and  scope  of 
a  unit  record  equipment  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  system  will  be  developed  and  labora¬ 
tory  exercises  will  be  executed  involving 
planning  and  wiring  a  range  of  unit  rec¬ 
ord  equipment. 

11.  INTRODUCTION  TO  DATA  PROCESS¬ 
ING  I.  Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units  4. 

First  part  of  lET  10. 

12.  INTRODUCTION  TO  DATA  PROCESS¬ 
ING  II.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3. 

Second  part  of  lET  10. 

20.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING 
SYSTEMS.  Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units 
3.  Prerequisites:  lET  10,  and  PST  22  or 
PST  32. 

This  introduction  to  programming  sys¬ 
tems  will  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
purpose  and  function  of  the  various  types 
of  systems. 

44.  ACCOUNTING  I— DATA  PROCESSING. 

Class  3,  cert,  units  3. 

This  course  emphasizes  the  principles, 
techniques,  and  tools  of  accounting.  It 
provides  the  necessary  background  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mechanics  of  accounting 
collecting,  summarizing,  analyzing,  and 
reporting  information  about  the  business. 
As  the  mechanics  of  accounting  become 
well  formulated,  it  is  practical  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  use  of  data  processing  machines 
in  performing  the  accounting  functions 
within  an  organization.  Case  studies  are 
used  to  effectively  impart  these  concepts. 

45.  ACCOUNTING  II— DATA  PROCESSING. 
Class  3,  cert,  units  3.  Prerequisite: 

lET  44. 

This  course  emphasizes  management 
uses  of  accounting  information.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  accounting  as  a  source  of  data 
for  management  control  rather  than  on 
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bookkeeping  skills.  Accounting  services 
are  shown  as  they  contribute  to  the  recog¬ 
nition  and  solution  of  a  management 
problem.  The  concept  of  performing  ac¬ 
counting  services  on  data  processing  ma¬ 
chines  is  emphasized  throughout  the 
course  through  the  use  of  case  studies. 

48.  COST  ACCOUNTING.  Class  3,  cert, 
units  3. 

Emphasis  on  basic  nature  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting.  Topics  such  as  cost  reports,  job 
orders,  process  and  standard  cost  methods 
are  discussed. 

54.  DATA  PROCESSING  APPLICATIONS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  lET  10. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the 
second  semester  student  with  business 
data  processing  applications.  Practical  case 
studies  illustrate  the  use  of  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  in  various  types  and  sizes 
of  representative  companies.  The  student 
gains  an  understanding  of  the  advantages 
to  be  realized  by  the  use  of  machine  data 
processing  systems. 

64.  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  I.  Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3.  Prerequisite: 

lET  20. 

The  student  will  study  the  functions 
and  capabilities  of  a  specific  data  process¬ 
ing  machine  and  will  become  familiar 
with  some  of  the  tools  and  raw  material 
necessary  for  becoming  a  programmer.  He 
will  perform  programming  drills,  exercises, 
and  case  studies  which  will  serve  to 
bridge  the  gap  from  the  theoretical  to  the 
real  world  of  data  processing.  The  2  hour 
per  week  laboratory  session  will  further 
reinforce  basic  principles  by  providing 
practical  applications. 

65.  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  II.  Class  2, 
Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  lET  64 
course.  The  principles  presented  in  the 
second  semester  course  of  the  first  year 
will  be  employed  repeatedly  in  this 
course.  Programming  the  tape  data  proc¬ 
essing  system  will  be  taught  as  well  as  the 
fundamentals  of  random  access  program¬ 
ming. 

72.  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DESIGN. 

Class  3,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units  4. 

The  effective  use  of  data  processing 
equipment  and  management  sciences  in 
meeting  the  information  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness  requires  that  much  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  be  applied  to  the  development  and 
design  of  data  processing  systems.  The 
course  is  designed  to  guide  the  student 
through  the  three  stages  in  the  evolution 


of  a  system:  Analysis  equipment  selections, 
and  implementation  of  the  system.  The 
scope  of  a  system  development  study  will 
vary  from  a  modest  payroll  procedure  to 
the  total  information  system  of  a  large 
complex  business. 

84.  ADVANCED  PROGRAMMING  SYSTEMS. 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3. 

Emphasis  on  providing  the  student  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  programming  sys¬ 
tems  concepts  so  that  he  may  easily 
master  any  specific  system  with  minimum 
instruction. 

88.  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  SCIENCE. 

Class  2,  Lab.  2,  cert,  units  3. 

The  student  will  study  functions  and 
capabilities  of  a  specific  data  processing 
machine.  He  will  perform  programming 
exercises  and  drills  in  data  processing  as 
well  as  consider  practical  applications  and 
case  studies.  He  will  be  introduced  to 
tape  data  processing  systems  as  well  as 
being  taught  the  fundamentals  of  ran¬ 
dom  access  programming. 

92.  COMPUTER  FIELD  PROJECT.  Lab.  4, 
cert,  units  2. 

Individual  assignments  in  a  selected 
data  processing  installation.  Emphasis  is 
on  giving  the  student  an  over- view  of 
practical  data  processing. 

104.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 
PRODUCTION.  Class  4,  cr.  4. 

A  detailed  survey  of  organizational 
structures;  operational,  financial,  market¬ 
ing,  and  accounting  activities;  duties  of 
management,  planning,  control,  person¬ 
nel,  safety,  wages,  policy,  and  human 
factors  necessary  for  effective  manage¬ 
ment. 

105.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 
PRODUCTION  I.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Survey  of  organizational  structures;  op¬ 
erational,  financial,  marketing,  and  ac¬ 
counting  activities;  and  human  factors 
necessary  for  effective  management  of  a 
small  business.  (First  half  of  lET  104.) 

110.  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  data  processing 
through  the  use  of  punched  card  and 
high-speed  computer  equipment.  Surveys 
computers,  techniques  of  problem  solv¬ 
ing  and  programming,  typical  computer 
applications  and  evaluation  of  proposed 
systems. 

120.  SYSTEMS  AND  PROCEDURES.  Class 
3,  cr.  3. 

An  introduction  to  the  systems  concept. 
Surveys  recognizing  and  defining  the 
system’s  problem;  the  management  audit 
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and  tools  for  systems  analysis;  design  and 
control  of  forms,  work  simplification,  work 
measurement  and  procedures;  operations 
research;  punched  card  systems;  manage¬ 
ment  and  administration;  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  systems  function. 

152.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Study  of  the  bases  of  human  relations 
and  the  organization  of  individual  and 
group  behavior.  Special  emphasis  on 
typical  industrial  and  business  relation¬ 
ships  in  everyday  situations.  Examines 
fundamental  relationships  between  be¬ 
havior  and  personal  and  group  forces. 

200.  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  FUNDA¬ 
MENTALS.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

The  descriptive  presentation  of  the 
basic  elements  of  programming  digital 
computors.  There  is  a  treatment  of  ab¬ 
solute  and  symbolic  coding  or  instruc¬ 
tion;  addressing;  editing;  printing  control; 
magnetic  tape  functions;  random  access 
and  sequential  processing;  and  mathe¬ 
matical  and  universal  programming  con¬ 
cepts. 

204.  TECHNIQUES  OF  MAINTAINING  QUAL¬ 
ITY.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  lET  104;  prerequisite  or  corequi¬ 
site:  MA  112. 

An  analysis  of  the  basic  principles  of 
inspection  and  the  study  of  the  various 
techniques  and  types  of  equipment  con¬ 
nected  with  inspection  processes.  Includes 
methods  of  using  mechanical,  electronic, 
air  and  light  devices  for  checking  and 
measuring  and  other  related  techniques  to 
determine  quality  levels  of  acceptance. 

208.  INTEGRATED  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS. 

Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Presents  the  concept  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  operating  system;  the  organization 
as  a  system’s  model;  operation  research; 
systems  administration;  information  and 
automatic  production;  selection,  training, 
and  organization  of  personnel;  and  proj¬ 
ect  teams  within  the  formal  structure. 

212.  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 
Prerequisite:  lET  104. 

Safety  fundamentals  as  related  to  the 
economics  of  accident  prevention,  analysis 
of  accident  causes,  mechanical  safeguards, 
fire  prevention,  plant  housekeeping,  occu¬ 
pational  diseases,  first  aid,  safety  organiza¬ 
tion,  protective  equipment,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  safe  practices. 

224.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  CON¬ 
TROL.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  MET  180  and  lET  152. 

Preproduction  planning  of  the  most 
economical  methods,  machines,  operations, 


and  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
product.  The  planning,  scheduling,  rout¬ 
ing,  and  detailed  procedure  of  production 
control. 

227.  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  CON¬ 
TROL.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites: 
MET  180  and  lET  152. 

Preproduction  planning  of  the  most 
economical  methods,  machines,  operations, 
and  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
product.  The  planning,  scheduling,  rout¬ 
ing,  and  detailed  procedure  of  production 
control.  (Same  as  IT  224  without  labora¬ 
tory.) 

244.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PRODUCTION 
COST.  Class  1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  lET  104. 

Fundamental  mechanics  (rules  for  debit 
and  credit)  of  accounting,  principles  of 
account  classification,  business  forms  and 
procedures,  financial  and  operating  state¬ 
ments,  and  elements  of  cost  accounting- 
all  from  the  viewpoint  of  industrial  organ¬ 
ization. 

248.  PRODUCTION  COST  ANALYSIS.  Class 
1,  Lab.  3,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite:  lET 

244. 

Specific  applications  of  production  cost 
theories  to  principles  developed  through 
study  of  selected  case  problems. 

250.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PRODUCTION 
COST  ANALYSIS.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr. 
3.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  lET  104, 
except  by  approval  of  the  technology 
chairman. 

Surveys  of  fundamental  mechanics  of 
accounting  principles  of  account  classifica¬ 
tion,  financial  and  operating  statements, 
and  the  generation  of  cost  data  according 
to  cost  accounting  principles.  Surveys  the 
generation  of  cost  data  according  to  the 
principles  of  engineering  economy.  Exam¬ 
ines  applications  of  cost  accounting  data 
and  engineering  economy  cost  data  to 
specific  management  decision  areas 
through  selected  case  problems. 

260.  MOTION  AND  TIME  STUDY.  Class  2, 
Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequisites;  lET  152, 
MET  180,  and  MA  112. 

Techniques  of  motion  and  time  study, 
process  charts,  operation  charts,  multiple 
activity  charts,  micromotion  study,  ther- 
bligs,  and  stop-watch  time  study. 

262.  MOTION  STUDY  AND  WORK  METH¬ 
ODS.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Prerequi¬ 
site;  lET  152;  prerequisite  or  corequi¬ 
site:  MA  112  or  equivalent. 

The  study  of  the  various  techniques  of 
motion  study  including  process  charts, 
operation  charts,  multiple  activity  charts. 
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micro  and  memo  motion  study,  ther- 
bligs,  the  movie  camera,  along  with  actual 
practice  in  their  use.  Includes  study  and 
application  of  the  basic  principles  used  to 
develop  better  methods  of  performing 
work. 

266.  WORK  MEASUREMENT  AND  INCEN¬ 
TIVES.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr.  3.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  lET  262. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  time 
study  and  work  measurement  with  actual 
practice  in  their  use.  Includes  stop  watch 
time  study,  measuring  work  with  movie 
camera,  the  establishment  of  allowances 
by  both  stop  watch  and  work  sampling 
studies,  the  establishment  and  use  of  pre¬ 
determined  time  values,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  work  measurement 
formulae. 

268.  PLANT  LAYOUT.  Class  2,  Lab.  3,  cr. 

3.  Prerequisites:  CES  110,  lET  224 
and  260. 

Arrangement  of  stock,  machines,  layout 
of  aisles,  and  use  of  space,  and  material 
handling  for  the  highest  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

272.  JOB  EVALUATION.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 
Prerequisites:  lET  152  and  MA  112. 

A  survey  of  the  basic  principles  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  job  evaluation.  An  analysis 
of  current  practices  and  techniques  used 
in  job  analysis,  job  descriptions,  and  job 
evaluation. 

280.  WAGE  INCENTIVES.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 
Prerequisites:  lET  260  and  272. 

An  analysis  and  study  of  various  types 
of  wage  incentive  plans,  their  significance, 
adaptability,  effectiveness,  and  equitabil- 
ity.  A  systematic  appraisal  of  the  basic 
objectives  and  currently  used  techniques 
in  the  administration  of  wage  incentive 
programs. 

2%.  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  CASE 
PROBLEMS.  Class  2,  cr.  2. 

Application  of  theories  developed  in  the 
several  industrial  technology  courses  to 
selected  general  case  problems— to  provide 
practice  in  the  integration  of  principles. 


312.  MATERIALS  HANDLING.  Class  3,  cr. 
3.  Prerequisite:  lET  104. 

A  survey  of  materials  handling  elements, 
the  unit  load,  packaging,  bulk  handling, 
the  economics  of  materials  handling,  im¬ 
proving  existing  handling  methods,  justi¬ 
fication  for  handling  equipment,  special 
handling  techniques,  and  the  management 
of  the  materials  handling  divisions  in  the 
industrial  organization. 

324.  PRODUCTION  TECHNIQUES.  Class  3, 
cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  lET  224. 
Continuation  of  operation  planning 
with  emphasis  upon  the  equipment,  tools, 
and  techniques  used  in  mass  production. 
Adaptation  of  proposed  plans  to  conform 
to  existing  facilities. 

340.  COST  CONTROL.  Class  3,  cr.  3. 

Standard  costs,  estimating  costs,  distri¬ 
bution  costs,  various  systems  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting. 

356.  PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  IN  INDUS¬ 
TRY.  Class  2,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite: 
lET  152. 

Analysis  of  selected  case  problems,  with 
emphasis  on  attitudes,  philosophies,  and 
responsibilities  of  supervisory  personnel 
in  relationship  to  the  worker. 

360.  ADVANCED  MOTION  AND  TIME 
STUDY.  Class  3,  Lab.  3,  cr.  4.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  lET  260. 

Operation  analysis,  micromotion  study, 
simo  and  possibility  charts,  standard  data, 
and  formula  construction. 

368.  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  INDUSTRI¬ 
AL  RELATIONS.  Class  4,  cr.  4. 

Wage  contracts  and  payments,  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  and  insurance,  in¬ 
junction,  strikes  and  boycotts,  and  statutes 
affecting  labor. 

396.  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY.  Class  2-4 
and/or  Lab.  3-9,  cr.  1  to  7. 

Fee  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $15 
per  class  hour  and  $4  per  laboratory  hour. 
Hours  as  arranged  with  staff.  Primarily 
for  students  who  have  completed  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  Diploma  in  Applied 
Technology.  Special  studies  in  industrial 
technology. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Eddy  in  charge 


UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Lower-Division  Courses 

260.  PRINCIPLES  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  Class  3,  cr. 
3.  (4  lED.) 

Historical,  legislative,  and  theoretical 
foundations  of  industrial  education;  ob¬ 


jectives  of  the  various  types  of  schools 
and  programs. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 

Upper-Division  Courses 

374.  TRAINING  OF  SUPERVISORS.  Qass  3, 

cr.  3.  (5  or  6  lED.) 

Introduction  to  and  overview  of  the 
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supervision  occupation.  Functions,  educa¬ 
tional  and  otner  characteristics,  relation¬ 
ship  to  training,  ways  and  means  of  train¬ 
ing  supervisors. 

375.  BASIC  METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  (5  and  6 
lED.)  Prerequisite:  ED  285. 

Principles,  practices,  and  variations  of 
basic  methods  of  instruction  as  related  to 
training  situations  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

DUAL  LEVEL 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate 

566.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CO¬ 
ORDINATION.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Senior 


standing  or  consent  of  instructor  re 
quired. 

Common  problems  of  education  and  in¬ 
dustry,  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  close  correlation  be¬ 
tween  school  programs  of  industrial  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  the  manpower  needs 
of  industrial  organizations. 

576.  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PRO¬ 
GRAMS.  Class  3,  cr.  3.  Senior  stand¬ 
ing  or  consent  of  instructor  required. 

History  and  development  of  coopera¬ 
tive  education,  underlying  principles  and 
theories,  operating  practices  and  programs, 
administrative  and  legal  aspects. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING  TECHNOLOGY 

Professor  Johnson  in  charge 


PERSONAL  SERVICE  COURSES 

8.  VOCATIONAL  ETHICS  AND  PERSONAL 
HYGIENE.  Class  6,  cert,  units  6. 

Designed  to  give  the  practical  nursing 
student  an  understanding  of  ethical  and 
interpersonal  relationships  with  the  pa¬ 
tient,  family,  physician,  professional  nurse, 
and  other  coworkers.  Includes  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  understanding  of  the  patient’s 
needs  by  making  the  student  nurse  aware 
of  her  own  physiological,  psychological, 
and  community  needs. 

16.  FAMILY  LIVING.  Class  5,  Lab.  4,  cert, 
units  7. 

Deals  with  the  basic  principles  for  suc¬ 
cessful  family  life,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  practical  nurse  when 
caring  for  a  patient  in  his  home.  Stresses 
food  preparation,  meal  planning  and  buy¬ 
ing,  serving  of  regular  and  special  diets, 
budgeting,  and  organization  of  home  du¬ 
ties  in  order  to  provide  a  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  environment  for  the  sick. 

Includes  normal  child  development  and 
problems  of  the  aged,  with  emphasis  on 
the  health  needs  of  these  two  age  groups, 
and  the  necessity  for  planned  activities  to 
give  them  security  and  enrich  their  lives. 

24.  NURSING  CARE.  Class  5,  Lab.  11,  cert, 
units  10. 

Develops  skills  necessary  to  give  nursing 
care  to  the  subacute,  convalescent,  and 
chronically  ill  patient,  together  with  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved.  Demonstration  and  practice  of 
nursing  skills  form  a  major  portion  of 
this  course. 


Knowledge  of  normal  pregnancy  and 
common  illness  is  included,  together  with 
nursing  measures  required  in  these  spe¬ 
cific  conditions. 

44.  MEDICAL  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE.  8 

weeks.  Class  4,  Lab.  36,  cert,  units  11. 

Practical  application  of  acquired  nurs¬ 
ing  skills  in  the  care  of  the  medical 
patient  in  the  hospital.  Classroom  in¬ 
struction  includes  specialized  medical  tech¬ 
niques  which  have  not  been  covered  in 
the  preclinical  period. 

This  course  is  given  at  Methodist  Hos¬ 
pital — Gary,  Indiana. 

56.  SURGICAL  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

8  weeks.  Class  4,  Lab.  36,  cert, 
units  11. 

Practical  application  of  acquired  nurs¬ 
ing  skill  in  the  care  of  the  surgical  pa¬ 
tient  in  the  hospital.  Classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  includes  specialized  surgical  tech¬ 
niques  which  have  not  been  covered  in 
the  preclinical  period. 

This  course  is  given  at  St.  Catherine's 
Hospital — East  Chicago,  Indiana. 

64.  MATERNITY  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

8  weeks.  Class  4,  Lab.  36,  cert, 
units  11. 

Practical  application  of  acquired  nurs¬ 
ing  skills  in  the  care  of  mothers  and  new¬ 
born  infants  in  the  hospital.  Includes  two 
weeks’  experience  in  the  labor  and  de¬ 
livery  room.  Classroom  instruction  in¬ 
cludes  specialized  maternity  and  nursery 
techniques  which  were  not  covered  in  the 
preclinical  period. 
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This  course  is  given  at  St.  Margaret’s 
Hospital — Hammond,  Indiana. 

72.  PEDIATRICS  AND  LONG-TERM  ILL¬ 
NESS  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE.  8  weeks. 
Class  4,  Lab.  36,  cert,  units  11. 

Practical  application  of  acquired  nurs¬ 
ing  skills  in  the  care  of  children  and  pa¬ 
tients  whose  conditions  require  long-term 
hospitalization.  Classroom  instruction  in¬ 
cludes  specialized  nursing  techniques,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  these  patients,  which  were  not 
covered  in  the  preclinical  period. 

This  course  is  given  at  St.  Mary’s  Mercy 
Hospital — Gary,  Indiana. 

UNDERGRADUATE  LEVEL 
Lower-Division  Courses 

110.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NURSING.  Class 

3,  Lab.  6,  cr.  5. 

An  orientation  course  to  nursing  as  a 
practice  and  as  a  profession.  Designed  to 
provide  a  basic  understanding  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  needs  in  health  and  illness  and 
to  develop  skills  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  patient. 

111.  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NURSING  I.  Class 

4,  Lab.  9,  cr.  7. 

A  continuation  of  NT  110.  The  clinical 
experience  is  centered  upon  student  op¬ 
portunity  to  identify  and  work  with  im¬ 
portant  nursing  problems  that  confront 
patients  with  medical  and  surgical  condi¬ 
tions.  The  commonality  of  problems  as 
they  relate  to  nursing  rather  than  as  they 
relate  to  diagnosis  is  stressed. 

204. 

205.  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  NURSING  I 

AND  II.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Class 
3,  Lab.  9,  cr.  6. 

Background  material  in  maternal  and 
child  health,  including  concepts  of  growth 
and  development.  Experience  in  the  ob¬ 


stetric  unit,  in  the  nursery  school,  and  in 
the  pediatric  unit.  Emphasis  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  obstetric  and  pediatric 
patient  in  relation  to  the  family  from 
which  they  come  and  to  which  they  will 
return. 

212. 

213.  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NURSING  II  AND 

III.  Class  2,  Lab.  9,  cr.  5.  Class  4, 
Lab.  12,  cr.  8. 

A  continuation  of  NT  111.  Diet  ther¬ 
apy  is  integrated  throughout.  Course  con¬ 
tent  moves  from  the  normal  to  the  ab¬ 
normal;  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
Emphasis  in  the  second  unit  will  be  on 
learning  to  give  care  to  patients  who  re¬ 
quire  extensive  and  complicated  nursing. 

Practice  in  specialized  units  will  be  used 
for  its  application  to  all  nursing  situa¬ 
tions.  Understandings  of  the  nurse’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  functions  as  a  team 
member  are  included.  Rehabilitative  and 
preventive  principles  are  integrated 
throughout. 

220.  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING.  Class  2,  Lab. 

6,  cr.  4. 

Classroom  and  clinical  experience  with 
the  various  problems  prevailing  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  psychiatric  patients. 
Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships,  group  relationships, 
the  imp'act  of  hospital  cultural  patterns 
on  patient  therapy,  newer  methods  of 
treatment,  and  the  community  aspects  of 
the  mental  health  problem. 

250.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING.  Class  2,  Lab. 

0,  cr.  2. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  nursing  problems  presented  by  pa¬ 
tients,  by  using  the  student’s  cumulative 
theoretical  and  experiential  background 
in  the  solution  of  nursing  problems  and 
the  development  of  principles  of  nursing 
care. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


ADAM  J.  ADAMS  (195S) . Lecturer  in 

Computer  Technology 
B.S.M.E,,  Notre  Dame,  1952. 

WALTER  F.  C.  ADE  (1959) . Associate 


Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  Queen’s  (Canada),  1933;  M.A.,  To¬ 
ronto  (Canada),  1939;  B.Paed,  M.Ed.,  1943; 
M.Sc.Ed.,  Indiana,  1955;  Ph.D.,  North¬ 
western,  1949;  Ed.D.,  Indiana,  1960. 


JOHN  R.  ALBRECHT  (1963) . Lecturer  in 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1956. 

ROBERT  L.  ANDERSON  (1947) . Associate 


Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 
B.S.,  Rose  Polytechnic,  1942  (P.E.  Indiana). 

GUSTAVE  A.  ANGUIZOLA  (1962) _ Assistant 

Professor  of  History  and  Government 
B.A.,  Evansville,  1946;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1954. 

DAVID  W.  APPENBRINK  (1962) _ Lecturer 

in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Illinois  State  Normal,  1951;  M.A.,  De- 
Paul,  1958. 

CONSTANTIN  ARDELEANU  (1957) .  Lecturer 

in  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  Commercial  Academy  (Bucharest,  Rou- 
mania),  1943. 

DONALD  BALLARD  (1961) . .Lecturer 

in  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.,  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  1957;  M.S., 
Missouri,  1961. 

WILLIAM  C.  BENTON  (1964) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 

Technology 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1959;  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1964. 


CARLETON  BERGSTEDT  (1958)....  Lecturer 

in  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Illinois,  1954. 

GEORGE  E.  BOCK  (1957) . Associate 


Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

A. B.,  Columbia,  1922;  M.E.,  1924;  (P.E.,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Washington). 

CHRISTOPHER  A.  BORMAN  (1964).  Lecturer 

in  Mathematics 

B. S.,  Indiana,  1956;  M.A.,  Northwestern,  1963. 


EUGENE  T.  BOROVIAK  (1956) . Lecturer 

in  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1933. 

RUSSELL  A.  BOWSER  (1955) . Associate 


Professor  of  General  Studies 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers,  Lock  Ha¬ 
ven,  1928;  LL.B.,  Valparaiso,  1936;  M.A., 
Stanford,  1946;  J.D.,  Valparaiso,  1949. 

LOREN  E.  BRUNNER  (1964) . Associate 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Technology 

B.S.,  1935;  Coast  Guard  Academy;  B.S.,  1942; 
M.S.,  MIT. 

ALICE  O.  BURNETT  (1964) . Assistpt 

Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Hunter,  1953;  M.S.,  Bank  Street,  1955; 
Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  1964. 


ALAN  H.  CARLSON  (1962) . Instructor 

in  Chemistry 

B.A.,  North  Central,  1950;  M.S.,  Nebraska, 

1952. 

ALICE  G.  CHELICH  (1959) . Lecturer 

in  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.,  Northwestern,  1954. 

HERBERT  E.  CLARK  (1964) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,  Washington  State,  1936;  M.S.,  Purdue, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

ROBERT  CLARK,  JR.  (1962) . Lecturer 

in  Industrial  Technology 
B.A.,  Harvard  College,  1950. 

DOROTHIE  A.  CLAYTON  ( 1955) .  .  .  Instructor 

in  Practical  Nursing 
R.N.,  Methodist  Hospital,  1926. 

RICHARD  J.  COMBS  (1955) . Assistant 

Director  of  the  Calumet  Campus,  with 
the  rank  of  Associate  Professor 

A. B.,  A.M.,  South  Dakota,  1951. 

FRANK  CONCIALDI  (1956) . Lecturer  in 

Engineering  Drawing 

B. S.,  Northern  Illinois  State,  1948;  M.A.,  Colo¬ 
rado  State,  1952. 

L.  BRADY  CONRATH  (1962) . Assistant 

Professor  of  English 
B.S.,  Indiana  State  Teachers  (Pennsylvania), 
1938;  M.Litt.,  Pittsburgh,  1950. 

WILBUR  G.  CRANE  (1956) . Lecturer 

in  Engineering  Technology 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1912. 

LARRY  M.  CRAWFORD  (1962) .  Registration 
Officer  with  the  Rank  of  Instructor 
B.P.E.,  Purdue,  1960;  M.S.Ed.,  1961. 

AUGUSTUS  I.  DHAR  (1958) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
M.S.,  Luchnow  (India),  1947;  LL.B.,  1950; 
M.A.,  Vanderbilt,  1954. 

MAURICE  E.  DIXON  (1964) . Instructor 

in  Speech 

B.S.,  Ball  State,  1959;  M.A.,  Purdue,  1964. 

JOHN  P.  DOUGLAS  (1962) . Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences 
B.S.Ch.E.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
1952. 

JOAN  M.  DOYLE  (1957) . Instructor 

in  Practical  Nursing 

B.S.H.E.,  Purdue,  1929. 

CARL  H.  ELLIOTT  (1952-1955;  1959) . 

Director  of  the  Calumet  Campus; 
Professor  of  Industrial  Psychology 
A.B.,  Indiana,  1942;  M.B.A.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
Purdue,  1952. 


RICHARD  J.  ELLIS  (1961) . Lecturer 

in  Physical  Sciences 

B.S.,  Eastern  Illinois,  1959. 

CYPRIAN  C.  FATTORE  (1964) . Lecturer 


in  Computer  Technology 

B.S.,  DePaul,  1950. 
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HARLAN  D.  FAYLE  (1956) . Associate 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.A.,  Hamline,  1931;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1932; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

GILBERT  R.  FISHER  (1964) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

A. B.,  Oberlin,  1938;  Mus.B.,  1940;  Mus.M., 
North  Texas  State,  1949;  A.M.,  1950;  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  1962. 

P.  VINCENT  FLANNERY  (1947) . Associate 

Professor  of  Physics 

B. S.,  St.  Mary’s  (Canada),  1939;  M.S.,  Ford- 
ham,  1942. 

JACK  E.  FORBES  (1964) . Professor  of 

Mathematics 

B.S.,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  1949;  M.S.,  Bradley, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1957. 

RICHARD  R.  FRYER  (1960) . Instructor 

in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan,  1939. 

EDWARD  C.  GALLETT  (1954) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology 
B.S.M.E.,  Illinois  Institute,  1947. 

CLIFFORD  S.  GERDE  (1960) . Professor 

of  Mechanical  Engineering 
B.S.,  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
1936;  S.M.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  1944.  (P.E.,  District  of  Columbia.) 

LOWELL  G.  GIBSON  (1958) . Associate 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.Ch.E.,  Illinois,  1943;  M.S.Ch.E.,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

JAMES  L.  GOLDING  (1960) . Lecturer  in 

Engineering  Technology 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1952. 

GERARDO  GONZALEZ  (1964) . Lecturer  in 

Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  Indiana  State,  1964;  Doctor  of  Law, 
Havana,  1959. 

JOHN  GRUNSTEIN  (1962) . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Technology 
B.B.A.,  Houston,  1951;  M.B.A.,  1952. 

KENNETH  E.  GUNDY  (1962) . Lecturer 

in  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1955. 

GEORGE  N.  HALKIAS  (1962) _ Lecturer  in 

Engineering  Technology 
B.A.,  St.  Thomas,  1955;  B.S.,  Notre  Dame, 
1956;  M.S.,  1956. 

VIRGINIA  A.  HALLAM  (1964) . Instructor 

in  English 

B.A.,  Iowa,  1952. 

WALTER  HARTMANN  (1957) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Psychology 

M.A.,  Chicago,  1950. 

ROBERT  C.  HAYES  (1956) . ‘.....Assistant 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
B.S.Ed.,  Ball  State,  1949;  M.S.Ed.,  1956. 


FRANK  D.  HAYS  (1946) . Associate 

Professor  of  General  Studies 
Ph.B.,  Niagara,  1935;  A.M.,  1936. 


BERT  A.  HINDMARCH  (1948) ...  .Lecturer  in 

industrial  Technology 
B.S.A.,  Walton  School  of  Commerce,  1935; 
B.S.B.A.,  Northwestern,  1946;  M.B.A.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1949. 

ROBERT  M.  HORN  (1960) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Speech 
B.S.,  Northwestern,  1931;  M.A.,  1938. 

HENRY  HOSEK,  JR.  (1959) .  .Assistant  Professor 

of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Ball  State,  1958;  M.A.,  1959. 

HARRY  H.  HUBBARD  (1962) . Student 

Affairs  and  Guidance  Officer  with  the 
Rank  of  Instructor 

A. B.,  Yale,  1949;  M.A.,  New  York,  1958. 

DOLORES  M.  HUNT  (1961) . Lecturer 

in  English 

B. S.,  Ball  State,  1938;  M.A.,  1958. 

CHARI.es  R.  HUTTON  (1956) . Associate 

Professor  of  Architectural 
Engineering  Technology 
B.Arch.,  Ilinois  Institute,  1955;  M.S.Arch., 
1961. 


LOUIS  lACONETTI  (1958) . Lecturer  in 

General  Studies 

M.A.,  Indiana  State,  1953. 

SIN-BAN  JEN  (1962) . Assistant 


Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 
B.S.,  National  Hunan  (China),  1943;  M.S., 
Kansas  State,  1955. 

DAVID  S.  KAWAKAMI  (1963) . Lecturer 

in  Computer  Technology 
B.S.,  Kansas  State,  1957;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1959. 

WADE  W.  KNIPP  (1954) . Lecturer 

in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1942. 

BERNARD  E.  KRUEGER  (1964) ..  Lecturer  in 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1950. 

ANTHONY  S.  KUHARICH  (1956) ...  Lecturer 

in  Sociology 

A. B.,  Notre  Dame,  1935;  M.S.,  Loyola,  1954. 

DAVID  J.  KUHN  (1964). .  Graduate  Instructor 

in  Biological  Sciences 

B. S.,  Villanova,  1956;  M.S.,  Temple,  1958. 

STAVROS  KYRIAKIDES  (1964) ...  .Lecturer  in 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 

Technology 

Engineer  of  Mines,  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
1958;  Metallurgy  Engineering,  1959. 

JOSE  J.  LAFROSSIA  (1964) . Lecturer  in 

Architectural  Engineering  Technology 
Land  Surveyor,  LaPlata  (South  America),  1940. 


WILLIAM  LAMBERT  (1957) . Lecturer  in 

Engineering  Technology 
B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute,  1950;  M.S.,  Illinois 
Institute,  1956. 
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GEOFFREY  R.  LOOSEMORE  (1964) .  .Lecturer 
in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  Technology 
B,S.,  University  College  of  South  Wales,  1962. 

WILLIAM  C.  LORDAN  (1962) . Instructor 

in  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Wesleyan,  1954;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1955. 

MARY  R.  MAGINSKY  (1954) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Practical  Nursing 
B.S.,  St.  Xavier,  1935;  B.S.N.Ed.,  Loyola,  1946; 
R.N.,  St.  Francis  School  of  Nursing,  1946. 

JOHN  T.  MALONE  (1956) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering  Technology 
A.B.,  Indiana,  1935;  M.A.,  Northwestern, 

1940. 

BOYD  R.  MANGUS  (1958) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Speech 

A. B,,  Transylvania,  1940;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1952. 

JOHN  MANIOTES  (1963) ..  .Assistant  Professor 

of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B. S.,  Purdue,  1957;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

FREDERICK  R.  MARAVILLA  (1959).  Lecturer 

in  Modern  Languages 

M.A.,  Chicago,  1955. 

CHARLES  McAllister  p  962)  .  ..  instructor 
in  Architectural  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1953. 

RICHARD  F.  McCORMICK  (1962) ...  Assistant 

Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology 
B.Ch.E.,  Ohio  State,  1940;  M.S.,  1941. 

JAGDISH  MEHRA  (1964) ..  .Assistant  Professor 

of  Physics 

B.S.,  Agra,  1949;  M.S.,  Allahabad  (India), 
1952;  M.S.,  California,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Neu- 
chatel  (Switzerland),  1963. 

CHARLES  L.  MEYETTE  (1961) . Lecturer 

in  Physical  Sciences 
B.S.,  Minnesota,  1939;  M.S.,  1933. 

MARSHALL  MINTER  (1958) . Lecturer 

in  Engineering  Technology 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1948. 

TIMOTHY  E.  MOSS  (1964) . Lecturer  in 

Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  Technology 
B.S.,  Utah,  1960;  M.S.,  1962. 

NILS  K.  NELSON  (1962) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  1946;  M.S., 
Illinois,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

DON  E.  NORRIS  (1952) . Lecturer 

in  General  Studies 

B.S.Ed.,  Northwestern,  1940. 

EDWARD  W.  O’CONNELL  (1963) ...  .Lecturer 
in  Industrial  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.,  Northwestern,  1955. 

JACK  H.  PACKER  (1964) . Instructor  in 

Engineering  Graphics 
B.S.M.E.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
1948. 

ANDREW  J.  PARKER  (1964) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
B.S.T.  &  I.E.,  Purdue,  1940;  M.S.Ed.,  1952. 


SYLVESTER  PATAKI  (1962) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
High  School  Specialist,  Szeged  (Hungary), 
1939;  Russian  Specialist,  Budapest  (Hun¬ 
gary),  1948;  Ph.D.,  Montreal  (Canada), 
1960. 

DORIS  S.  PIERCE  (1962) . Instructor 

in  Government 

B.A.,  East  Central  State  (Oklahoma),  1949; 
LL.B.,  Oklahoma,  1951;  M.A.,  1954. 

NICK  L.  POULTON  (1964) .  .Assistant  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1962. 

HAL  T.  PRICE  (1964). .  .Lecturer  in  Computer 

Technology 

B.A.,  Brigham  Young,  1957. 

JOSEPH  C.  RAPALSKI  (1948) . Associate 

Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1938;  M.Ed.,  Loyola,  1960. 

WILLIAM  W.  REED,  JR.  (1959) ...  Instructor 

in  Electrical  Technology 

NICHOLAS  RELICH  (1948) . Associate 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1937;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1951. 

CHARLES  F.  RHODES  (1948) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Illinois  Institute,  1936. 

ALAN  K.  ROEBUCK  (1964) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1937;  M.S.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

JACK  H.  RUFF  (1961) . Lecturer  in 

Speech 

B.S.,  Manchester,  1950. 

JOANN  F.  RYAN  (1964) . Instructor  in 

Mathematics 

B.S.,  Purdue,  1962;  M.S.,  1964. 

IVAN  G.  SAMUELS  (1963) . Lecturer 

in  Education 

B.A.,  Taylor,  1950;  M.A.,  Ball  State,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1954. 

ALFRED  D.  SANDER  (1962) . Associate 

Professor  of  History 

A. B.,  American,  1948;  M.A.,  Miami,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  American,  1955. 

CHANDRA  R.  SEKHAR  (1964) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 

B. S.,  Madras,  1958;  D.M.I.T.,  Madras  Institute 
of  Technology,  1961;  M.S.E.E.,  Pennsylvania, 
1963. 

MARY  LEE  SHAW  (1961) . Lecturer  in 

Modern  Languages 

A. A.,  William  Woods,  1952;  A.B.,  Indiana, 
1954. 

PHILLIP  A.  SPEER  (1960) . Lecturer 

in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  Technology 

B. S.,  Purdue,  1956. 

SIGRID  STARK  (1946) . Associate 

Professor  of  English 
B.E.,  Central  State  Teachers  (Stevens  Point, 
Wisconsin),  1933;  M.A.,  Northwestern,  1938. 
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KARL  H.  STEINER  (1963) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology 
Master,  Technical  College  (Austria),  1936;  En¬ 
gineers  Diploma,  Technical  University  of 
Vienna  (Austria),  1938.  (P.E.,  Washington, 
Oregon,  British  Columbia). 

JOAN  G.  STEELING  (1963) . Instructor 

in  Sociology 

B.A.,  Michigan,  1955. 

BARRY  J.  STERN  0964). . .  .Assistant  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1961;  M.S.E.E.,  Nebraska,  1963. 

FREDERICK  C.  STERN  (1964) . Instructor 

in  English 

M.A.,  Chicago,  1963. 

EDWIN  L.  STILLMAN  (1962) . Instructor 

in  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1958. 

WILFRED  A.  STOCK  (1946) . Associate 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Lewis  Institute,  1935;  M.A.,  North¬ 

western,  1938. 

GENE  R.  SULLIVAN  (1964) . Lecturer  in 

Architectural  Engineering  Technology 
Assoc,  in  A.E.T.,  Purdue,  1963. 

FRANK  SUSIENKA  (1956) . Instructor 

in  Physical  Sciences 

Ph.B.,  Northland,  1951. 

MICHAEL  SVONAVEC  (1962) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,  U.  Slovakia  (Czechoslovakia),  1945;  M.S., 
DePaul,  1955. 

RICHARD  M.  SWANK  (1964) . Admissions 

Officer  with  the  Rank  of  Instructor 
B.P.E.,  Purdue,  1960;  M.S.Ed.,  1961. 

DON  E.  TAYLOR  (1963) . Lecturer  in 

Industrial  Management 
B.S.,  Indiana,  1954;  M.B.A.,  Chicago,  1958. 

CHARLES  B.  TINKHAM  (1955) . Assistant 

Professor  of  English 

Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1949;  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1952. 

JEAN  TODD  (1955) . Lecturer  in 

Engineering  Technology 

B.S.,  Tri-State,  1948. 


JOHN  S.  TUCKEY  (1953) . Associate 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Notre  Dame,  1944;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D., 
1953. 

NORMAN  L.  TRUSTY  (1964) . Assistant 

Professor  of  History 

A. B.,  William  &  Mary,  1956;  A.M.,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Boston,  1964. 

RONALD  J.  WAGENBLAST  (1964).  .Instructor 

in  Mathematics 

B. S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technolog;y,  1954; 
M.S.T.,  1964. 

DAVID  P.  WALLESZ  (1961) . Instructor 

in  Biological  Sciences 
B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1957;  M.S.,  1958. 

CLARENCE  P.  WELTY  (1954) . Lecturer 

in  Physical  Sciences 
B.S.,  Otterbein,  1932;  M.A.,  Ohio  State,  1938. 

LOWELL  WHITESELL  (1951) . Lecturer  in 

Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Purdue,  1949;  M.S.E.E.,  1950. 

ROY  S.  WILLIAMSON  (1964) . Instructor  in 

Industrial  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.,  Purdue,  1950. 

KENNETH  S.  WILSON  (1954) . Professor  of 

Biological  Sciences 
B.S.,  Colorado,  1949;  M.S.,  Wyoming,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1954. 

MARY  WILSON  (1956) . Instructor 

in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Chicago,  1927;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1957. 

VERNA  WITTROCK  (1962) . Associate 

Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  Illinois,  1942;  A.M.,  1945;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

MICHAEL  G.  WRIGHT  (1964) ...  .Lecturer  in 

Physical  Sciences 
B.S.,  Wales,  1960;  M.S.,  McMaster  (Hamilton, 
Canada),  1964. 

N.  DOYAL  YANEY  (1960) . Instructor 

in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Geneva,  1948;  M.S.,  Ohio  State,  1950. 

CLARENCE  H.  ZACHER  (1948) . Associate 

Professor  of  Engineering  Graphics 
B.S.C.E.,  Illinois  Institute,  1932;  (P.L.S.,  In¬ 
diana). 

EILEEN  ZACHER  (1953) . Assistant 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Chicago,  1937;  M.A.,  Loyola,  1941. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  COUNCIL 

1 964-65 


Ex-Officio 

C.  H.  Lawshe,  Ph.D . Dean  of  University  Extension 

D.  A.  Scott,  Ph.D . Associate  Dean  of  University  Extension 

G.  W.  Bergren,  M.S.M.E . Assistant  Dean  of  University  Extension 

R.  F.  Schwarz,  M.A .  Director  of  Purdue  University  Barker 

Memorial  Center 

E.  L.  Butz,  Ph.D . Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 

H.  G.  Diesslin,  Ph.D . Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 

Director  of  Cooperative  Extension  Services 

L.  O.  Nelson,  Ph.D . Director  of  Conferences  and  Continuation  Services 

F.  K.  Burrin,  Ph.D . Director  of  Summer  Sessions  and  Evening  Classes 

Appointed  by  the  President,  for  One  Year 

Russell  Gosper,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Department  of  English 

W.  O.  Forster,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

G.  R.  MacLane,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences 

H.  C.  Rountree,  B.S.I.E . Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of 

Applied  Technology 

E.  C.  Stevenson,  Ph.D . Head  of  Department  of  Horticulture 

D.  H.  Walther,  Ph.D . Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

Appointed  by  the  President,  for  Two  Years 

Ralph  G.  Beelke,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Department  of  Art  and  Design 

Mary  Fuqua,  Ph.D. . Head  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Nutrition 

William  H.  Hayt,  Jr.,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering 

J.  L.  Krider,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Sciences 

E.  W.  Noland,  Ph.D .  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 

Max  D.  Steer,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Department  of  Audiology  and 

Speech  Science 

Appointed  by  the  President,  for  Three  Years 

C.  R.  Hicks,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Department  of  Education 

Gerald  W.  Isaacs,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 

Engineering 

Boyd  R.  Keenan,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science 

J.  F.  McLaughlin,  Ph.D . Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Raymond  E.  Nadeau,  Ph.D . Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 

J.  B.  Olson,  Ph.D . Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Education 
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